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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. | dry weather came, when postals began to arrive 
that read about as follows:— 


NO. 22. “ Those queens that you sent the 1th came to hand the 19th, b : 
’ 





and | am sorry to say that, in two of the cages, both the queen 
and bees were dead. They looked to me as though they had 








TATE TREN-CAG died of thirst. How do you expect bees to live without water on 
WATER IN QUEEN -CAGES. such weather as this! Pleasé send me two more queens as soon F 
as possible, as | have two queenless colonies.’* ‘. £ 

z 








SPULY 20.—How feasible some things look on pa- I could see no escape from my troubles unless I 
»"} per, and how useless thipy prove in practice! | went back to the plan that I adopted the first sea~ 
For instance, I told you’ some time ago I in- | son that I shipped queens, — that of putting into the 
tended to put up soft candy, something about like | cage a dram vial of water, and stopping its mouth 
thick molasses, in the bottom of my queen-cages, | with a piece of sponge. I thrust a bit into the hole 
und then cover it with harder candy. Ihave not | through which the queen is put into the cage, and 
yet made it a success. I filled some cages in this | bored a hole to the depth of half an inch, inside the 
manner, and they looked all right until I began | cage, in the direction of one corner of the cage. A 
throwing them across the shop to see how they | bottle of water was set into this hole, and a wire 
would stand rough treatment, when the soft candy | nail driven down in front of its mouth. The candy 
just “busted” out in every one of them. I filled | was now poured in around the bottle until just its 
some more in the same manner, only I made the | “nose’’ stuck out. To make sure that the bottle 
coating of hard candy considerable thicker. I did | would not be broken in the mails, I began throwing 
not “throw” these cages, but put some queens in | a cage ecross the shop. I threw it with all my % 
them, and had them all ready to ship, when some | might, and continued throwing it until I split the ¥ 
thing detained me an hour or two, and, by that time, cage in two, but the bottle remained uninjured. 
the soft candy was running from the cages. ‘Twas | You sce, it is so imbedded into the candy that it can 
lucky that they were not in the mail-bags, wasn't not be broken. Come to think of it, friend Root, j 
it? Well, before I could send the queens, I had to just to show you how it is all arranged, I will send 
go and fill cages in the old-fashioned way, making you a cage containing an untested Italian queen. 
the candy as soft as possible. I could not bear to Aug. 3.—How dry and dusty it is! not a drop of ‘ 
think of using those tin bottles that you furnished | honey do the bees seem to get; if this weather con- i 
lust season, friend Root, because so many bees | tinues much longer, I shall certainly have to feed, : 
reached their destination daubed and dead. I was | GLEANINGS came last evening, and [ don't know 
glad to see your explanation of the matter,in the how many times Mrs, H. said, “Come, Will, don't 
last GLEANINGS, as the subject had puzzled me | you know that it's after ten o'clock?" I deciare, it 
somewhat. Well, the ordinary candy, made very | sometimes seoms as though GLEANINGSs Is a inter- 
soft, sccmed to answer every purpose until the hot | esting as those old-time love-letters used to be. And 






























so other breeders have gone to using water in their 
queen-cages, have they? How we all do sometimes 
fall into the same groove, don’t we, and at just 
about the same time too’ Postal cards are now 
coming in thick and fast, and the best of it is, they 
all read as follows: 


‘Queens came fo hand last night in fine condition. Thanks 
for promptness 


Some of my customers object to the painted wire 
cloth upon queen-cages ; and, as our hardware men 
keep no other, I Juin off the paint. 

Any. 6.—A splendid rain. 

uy. 10.—Bees are bringing in their first buck- 
wheat honey. 

Auy. 12. The apiary is just roaring every fore- 
noon. I have just been up stairs, where TI could 
have the woods across the road as a background, 
and I was astonished to see the mazy ‘criss-cross ”’ 
network that the bees mide as they went and came 
from that two-and-a-half-mile-away forty-aere buck- 
wheat field. 

NUCLEL ON STILTS. 

The nuclei inthe Banner apiary are all on “stilts,” 
und you have no idea how much easier and quicker 
they can be *“*tended.’’ For the benefit of a lady 
reader of GLEANINGS, who asks in a private letter 
if 1 do not think that there is danger that the nu- 
cleus hives may be blown off their stands, I will 
say, that the hives are nailed fast. 

EXTRA- PURE QUEENS. 

Any. 15.—Mr. M. B. Warner, of Cardiff, Onon. Co., 
N. Y., in a private letter to myself, says that friends 
Doolittle and Betsinger have, or have had, some 
queens that were so pure that the queens reared 
from their eggs would produce three-banded bees 
whether they (the queens) had mated with Italian 
or black drones. Mr. Warner says that he visited 
Doolittle a week or two ago, and friend D. told him 
that he (Doolittle) had two queens that he was rear- 
ing queens from that would do this. How is it, 
friend D.? There is one thing about this matter 
that puzzles me somewhat, and that is, iow we are 
to know how a queen has mated, only as we judge by 
her progeny. 

Aug. 16.—-The water-bottle in the queen-cages is 
working finely. By using a two-dram vial, | have 
succeeded in sending queens to both Texas and Cal- 
ifornia. It seems that bees need to drink during 
these hot days, just the same as other “ folks”’ do. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co,, Mich. 

Thanks, friend H.: the queen came to 
hand in fine order. I am quite certain that 
painted wire cloth is just as good as any. 

—— 26° 
A REVIEW OF HAYHURST'’S TEA- 
PARTY. 


AS REPORTED IN AUGUST GLEANINGS 


TS EFORE brother Salisbury went to that party, 
#5) he, it seems to me, had been reading the Dan- 
—~ bury News man’s wrestle with a stovepipe, or 
the Detroit Free Press’ report of the police court, 
and so he made himself merry at the expense of 
Cyprian bees. 

As I have had two years’ experience with Cyprian 
bees, and now have ¥0 colonies of them, I would like 
to **speak my little piece.” 

The good points of the Cyprians are these: They 
are very hardy, and stood the winter the best of any 
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bees I had. They are very prolitic, and will breed up 
early inthe spring; they are not inclined to rob, and 
will not let other bees rob them. They are great 
honey-gatherers; work well on red clover, and at 
this present time are filling theircombs with red- 
clover honey and pollen; and, lastly, they are the 
best-natured bees I ever worked with. They will 
never attack any one when their hive has not been 
disturbed, mind their own business, and will not 
buzz around your head when you are working with 
another hive. I have hitched my horse under a 
shade tree within 12 feet of a colony of full-blood 
Cyprians, and I never knew a bee to touch her; but 
if you kick over their hive, as friend Hayhurst did, 
they would be apt to pay you for it. The Cyprians 
have come to this country, and they have come to 
stay, and “ don’t vou forget it.”’ NEIGHBOR H. 
Medina, O0., Aug. 2:2, 1881. 
——> ¢@ + a 


NEIGHBOR H. ON FEEDING BEES, 


THE “TIN-PAN” FEEDER, 


| 


\ S Septemberis the month when bees should be 
\) 
ZG0N, 


fed, if they need it, for winter, I will give my 
way, even if it is old, for winter feeding. | 
dissolve 3 or 4 lbs. of granulated sugar in 2 Ibs. of 
water, and let it come to a boil; if there is any scum, 
take it off. Feed in the top of the hive, in «a common 
milk-pan, covered with a piece of checse cloth; 
leave it loose enough so it will reach the bottom of 
the pan when the bees take the syrupall out. Fix 
it so the bees can not get under the cloth, and you 
will not drown a bee. If you boil your syrup, and 
make it thick enough, the bees will seal it up the 
same night they are fed; but if left thin, and dis- 
solved in cold water, they will not seal it until the 
water dries out in the hive. 

I have, within the past few days, had them cmpty 
wt panin5 hours, Tin pans cost only a dime,if you 
do not happen to have asmany in the house as ure 
needed, and you can hardly get a good feeder for 
any less. NEIGHBOR H. 

Medina, ©., Aug. 22, 1881 

——— Ge 
A REPORT FROM CANADA. 


ALSO SOME HOPEFUL WORDS FROM A YOUNG 
FRLEND OF OURS. 


Qn] DITOR GLEANINGS:—You have had no report 
Jey from this part of Canada, to my knowledge» 
= and as we intend to figure somewhat promi 
nently in the ** bee-keeping”’ future, I will try to put 
together a hurried report, to give you an idea of 
what we are doing. 

Last season was much the same here asin other 
localities; “‘onlyabout half an average; there wus 
a good flow of honey in the latter part, however, and 
bees went into winter-quarters in good condition, 
and came through with little loss. Our original bee- 
keeper in this immedinute vicinity (who has kept bees 
in a “sort” of way for about 20 vears) wintered 30 
colonies the past winter, and sold down to 20 in the 
spring; hus made about 20.0 Ilbs., about one-third 
comb honey, and the rest extracted honey, and in- 
creased to 6) by natural swarming. Another neigh- 
bor commenced the season with 13; increased to 45, 
und made 1500 lbs. extracted. My father vintered 11 
out of 12; sold 2 inthe spring: increased to 28, and 
extracted 900 Ibs 
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And now for my own report: 

In the spring of 188), when my father’s bees began 
t» fly (ne had bought a couple of colonies the au- 
tumn previous), I became entranced with the little 
fellows, and then and there became a bee-man. I 
hardly knew a bee froma black fly. I knew nothing 
of yourself and GLEANINGS, or any thing else in the 
bee line; but, bees I would have. I bought a colony 
of blacks for $6.00; had two swarms; bought anoth- 
er first Swarm, and made about 9) Ibs. of honey 
from all. Utook another colony from my brother to 
work on shares; wintered the tive safely, and siart- 
ed outin April, 1881, to ‘“‘make a business’’ of it. 
Bees were scarce, and very hard to get, and only 
blacks at that. I bought 9 move stocks, mostly in 
box and straw hives, some very weak, and some 
queenless. I transferred the whole ‘business "’ in- 
to new hives; bought a lot of foundation, and equal- 
ized them as well as possible, for clover bloom. 1 
have bought, besides, 17 first swarms (ail blacks), 
and now for results: I have extracted 1300 ibs. of 
first-class clover and basswood honey, and have to- 
day 53 colonies,— 18 Italian, 11 Cyprian, 8 Holy-Land; 
the remainder will be ‘tas the others’’ before the 
season closes. 

Clover and basswood bloom was splendid: but 
since the latter closed, we have had little or v0 
honey, partly on account of the hot, dry weather. 
My apiary has been so mixed all through the season 
that it’s hard to give any figures as to results per 
eolony; but I find, by a premature closing of my 
books, that they willshow a net gain of 1400 per cent 
on net investment in the spring. 

Next season the business will probably be in the 
hands of my brother (who is at present in your own 
apiary), while [ ‘go to prepare”’ myself for a posi- 
tion in the social and apicultural world, which I 
shall leave to yourself to picture. 

Now, friend Root, I can hear you say, ** Very good, 
friend C.; but, go carefully; go slowly at first till 
you get experience.’ I promise you I will be care- 
ful, for I guess 1 know what care it hus taken to put 
that little apiary in its present shape; yes, to build 
it up from nothing in six months; but to go slowly, 
never! I have a great many faithful advisers on 
this point, and I would say to all such who may read 
these lines, that with all due respect for your good 
wishes and greater experience, ** Please, before you 
say further, come right here and step into my 
shoes.” I have lived a quiet country life on my 
father's farm for twenty years; but that life is at an 
end now, and time is precious; time is money, edu- 
cation, influence, every thing, and time is short. 

{ keep bees. firstly, for the money that is in them; 
secondly and mostly, from a profound love of the 
great, the grand, and beautiful in nature and sci- 
ence. I have said nothing on the thousand and one 
different points pertaining to the scientific culture 
of the honey-bee, but I fear this little report is al- 
ready too long; and, wishing you every success in 
your noble calling, I close for the present. 

A. E. CALVERT. 

Reaboro, Ont., Can., Aug. 16, 1881. 

May God bless you, my young friend, in 
vour enthusiasm; but still I can not but 
think it best for you to scrape up a stock of 
energy for the coming winter, so that, even 
if you should lose every bee, you will keep 
right on at work, all the same. By advising 
to go slowly, I do not mean that you should | 
waste any time, by any means, but that you | 


Or 


BEE CULTURE. 25 
should be slow about investing beyond your 
means, or getting into debt. Go just as fast 
as you can, by all means, if you have every 
thing all paid up, and your colonies are good 
and strong for winter. I do not believe it 
will spoil your brother if I say a word about 
him, to encourage other young men to go 
and do likewise. Ile is in the apiary, busily 
at work from daylight until dark, every day 
in the week, and therefore has no time to 
“go up town,” or lounge about anywhere. 
Of course, he neither drinks, smokes, swears, 
nor uses tobaeco, and on the Sabbath he 
helps in the mission school at Abbeyville. 
His voice is also heard in our young people's 
prayer-meeting. It may be that, on account 
of his quiet ways and devotion to his bees 
that many in our town do not know of him : 
but nobody knows anything bad of him. If 
Lam right, the world will know of all such 
young men in God’s own time. 

I presum® tie 1400 per cent was made by 
commencing with a small capital, and not 
counting your time, friend C. 

metttiaiieienidten stin 

A NEW TOOL FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


SEND by this mail a sample press for perforat- 
ing separators, subject to your alterations. I 
can furnish them to you by the quantity for 
75e per press, and I think every bee-keeper would 
have one if he knew the value of it. I made my sep- 
arators out of old tomato-cans, and perforated all of 
them; it will last a lifetime, if used rightly. I have 
already furnished the bee-keepers around here with 
one of my presses, and they ali want me to have it 
patented; but [tell them you would not handle it if 
I did. Now, friend Root, I want a good big order. I 
know they will sell; and as well I woulda like to have 
an order for more saw-mandrels. Wm. DEWORTH. 

Bordentown, N. J., Aug. 12, 1881. 

The machine is at hand, and we give you 
an engraving of it below: 


.t 





MACHINE FOR PERFORATING SEPARATORS. 

It is a splendid piece of work. and if friend 
D. will make such tools at the aap ben he 
mentions, he will build up one of the largest 
industries of our land. The machine cuts a 
circle of about 5-16, but it would easily per- 
forate a hole as large as } inch, in tin. It 
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does the work ahiin and we " I presume 
extra dies for different-sized round holes | 
could be furnished cheaply. The postage on 
it will be about 25c. This will make it $1.25 
postpaid. Orders may be sent us. or 
friend ID. I presume he ought to have an 
order for 100, to make them at this price: 
but I can hardly afford to order so many un- 
til we know how many want them. 





Ladies’ Department. 


A THOUSAND TONS OF HONEY. 


SPA EAR FRIEND ROOT:—Your journal comes 
:B) gliding into the parsonage every month, 


awakening no little amount of interest. At 
lirst Iwas disposed to lay them upon the shelf until 
ihey had accumulated in sufticient numbers to make 


a good tire some cold morning. That however, was 


averted, TLtookup the first jouroal a few evenings | 
after it had been received, and glanced over its 
pages. I became interested, and now look for its 


coming as I would for a friend. Lord bless 
you in your efforts to satisfy 
your numerous readers! bear the 
which “ Blasted Hopes’’ would place upon you 
from month to month. You are doing a noble work, 
and, I should judge, a self-sacrificing one, if 1 may 
judge from your liberality. Ihave just read the ac- 
count of your visit to Detroit. Why did you not 
come to the northwestern part of Michigan? You 
have some very warm personal friends in this re- 
gion. I bave just returned from paying a visit to 
one of your lady friends. 
said, ** You must excuse the looks of things to-day, 
for I have been very busy, and could not attend to 
my housework. Come, sce what I have been do- 
ing.” 

She led me intoaroom. On the table wasa large 
wash-tub, containing 150 ibs. of extracted honey. 
She then led me into another room, in which was 
honey in every kind of conceivable vessel. The 
crowning point to ail surprise was a statement, made 
by the good lady, as follows: “I have extracted a 


May the 
all the 
ulso to 


thousand tons of honey this season, lacking half a | 


pound.” No 
conceivable 


wonder she had put honey in every 
vessel, from «a broken tex-pot to an im- 


mense wash-tub. She meunt to say a thousand 
pounds. Place her in the column of * Bright 
Hopes,’ if you have such in your journal. She 


commenced with five hives; now they number fif- 
teen, all healthy and strong. She proves to be one 
of the most successful managers in bee culture in 
this part of Michigan, and a very warm friend of A. 
1. Root. JAMES DAVIES. 


Atwood, Antrim Co., Mich., Aug. 16, 1881. 





SOME one of you has sent us a beautiful sample of 
thin fdn., folded in athin piece of dark paper. On 
the paper is printed, with cheirograph, * Thin mold- 
ed fdn. for comb honey, 50c per Ib.”". The sample 
has very nice side walls, on both sides. Who did it? 


J.B. LAMONTAGNE, Of Montreal, sends us a bee 
book in French. As we can only review it by look- 
ing at the pictures, about all we can say is, that it 
seems fully up to the times. The engravings are 
most of them from our modern bee-books, and tbe 
book has 188 pages and 100 engravings. 


“a 


| already. 


cravings of | 
‘burdens | 


On entering herhome she | 


| and nice, but one lot was in mM “skip 


MR. MERRYBANKS and his neighbor is crowded out 


} this month by other matter. 


OUR copper wire, No. 25,is exactly right for tele- 
phones. Price per Ib., 45 cents. 


THE Burch matter has occupied too much space 
I hope you will excuse me for declining any 
more «articles on the matter. 


Every thing is drying up here, as it is with almost 
all of you, I suppose; but, strange to tell, the bees 
are still getting all they consume, and we get on 
with queen-rearing almost us well as we did at any 
time, although the queens are slower in becoming 
fertilized. I presume the honey comes from the 
seed crop of the red clover. 


FANCY SECTIONS FOR HONEY. 
Has any one of you had good suceess in getting 


, these filled, and do they look nicely when filled? I 


ask this because we sella good many, but I can not 
remember that I ever hada reportin regard to them: 
and if they do not please, L wish to take them out of 
our price list. 

THE following is from the Cincinnati Bulletin: 

If a bee is pinched by you, and stings vou on the hand, re 
move the sting with your thumb nail, and suck the place be 
tween the lips, and don’t halloo * Ouch!** like an idiot, 
reckless as to thrust the same hand back among the 
mediately 

I should give the same advice, with the exception 
of omitting the sucking. It takes time, and does no 
good that I can see. 


or be so 
bees im 


Ir is a little amusing, nowadays, to huve custom- 
ers ask how soon we can send a queen. Why, my 
friends, we have had queens by the hundred waiting 
for customers, for the past six weeks. In fact, the 
clerks are standing ready to grasp each letter almost 
the minute it isout of the envelope, pleased at the 


| chance of sending you by next train almost any arti- 
| cle mentioned in our price list. 


Any one who is be- 
hind on orders in August or September ought to be 


' ashamed of himself. 


THE following from the Indiana Farmer is a little 
suggestive, and strikes at just about the real state 
of the matter: 

That the best honey in the most marketable 
shape will always bring the best price, has never 
been more fully exe mplified than in a case which 
was brought to our notice afew days since. While 
down street, within a stone’s throw of the Farner 


| office, ata fancy grocer’s, two lots of honey were 


it was all very white 
” which held 
something over 20 lbs., and must be cut out and sold 
in chunks. The other 25 lbs. in 1', lb. sections, all 
encased in a nice shipping-case. The latter brought 
23 cents per pound, while the former lot brought 
only 12'3 cents, and the grocer could hardly be in- 
duced to take it at that price. 


brought in. As for the honey 





OUR ingenious friend Scovell of ( ‘olunibus, Kan.,was 
the one alluded to in our last number, who invented 
the new way of grooving the Peet cages for the tins, 
at the same time friend Foster did. It is, in reality, 
the same thing as the cage I paid him $25.00 for a few 
years ago. Friend 8. also sends us a plan for wiring 
frames, without the necessity of making any holes 
for the wire. Take “thin board, say 1, or “, thick, 
and saw grooves in it, as far apart as you want the 
These grooves are to go just half through 
the board. Nowrip off strips from this board, and 
you have places for the wires in each strip. The 
strips are of such length that one may be tacked 
under the top-bar, and over the bottom-bar of the 
frame. It is ingenious, but I think rather more 
work for us than our ysual way. 


wires, 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF A NOVICE IN BEE 
CULTURE. 


CHAPTER I., 
IN WHICH HE TELLS HOW HE FIRST CAME TO KEEP 
BEES, ETC. 

¥ EAR FRIEND NOVICE:—I have often thought 
EB) of writing you a letter, telling you of my suc- 
"cess as a bee-keeper, and how I commenced. 
I should have done so before, but thought to give 
the field to those more learned and experienced in 
the business. I was born and brought up upon a 
smiull farm in the town of Berne, Albany Co., N. Y. 
My parents were poor, and, living some way from 
a schoolhouse, I got but a very little education. 
When I was twelve years old I left the paternal 
roof and went out into the world to do for myself, I 
worked out by the month for a few yeara, and so my 
wages was not very high. I merely earned enough 
to supply myself with the necessaries of life. When 
I was 21 I got married, and worked a small place of 
about 60 acres of land for one-third, the owner find- 
ing tools. This business I carricd on for three vears, 
and at the end I was no better off than at the com- 
mencement; but in reality I was money out of 
pocket. At the end of three years I engaged to 
work a large farm in Schoharie Co. (where I now re- 
side), belonging to a cousin; and after working hard, 
myself and wife, at the end of the year we were 
really money out of pocket. I concluded that there 
was no show for a poor man in the farming line, so 
concluded to try some thing else. 

In the spring of 1877, the same yeur that I com- 
menced to work the last place above mentioned, I 
saw an advertisement in some paper (I have forgot- 
ten the nime of the paper now, but I think it was 
in the American Agricul urist;) the advertisement 
read like the following :— 

Dear Friend:--If you are interested in Bees or Honey, we will 
with pleasure send you a sample copy of GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE. Simply send your name, plainly written on a postal 
card, to A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 

Now, I had been interested in the little honey-bees 
all my life’ I used to watch them hour after hour 
as they came, loaded down with wax and honey, as I 





passing a few remarks in regard to them, I asked 
him if he would sell meacouple of swarms. He 
said that he would. I asked him his price, and he 
replied that he had some that he would sell for $4.00 
aswarm, and some that he would not sell at all. I 
asked him to show me some of his four-dollar 
swarms. As the price through the country for 
black bees in box hives was five dollars a swarm, I 
thought perhaps here was a chance to get some bees 
at a lower price. The old gentleman turned up his 
hives, one after another, and I discovered at once 
that they were the culls of his yard; for so I learned 
afterward, that, in carrying them out of his cellar, 
when he came to one that was moldy, or a young 
swarm that had not the combs bui!t down even to 
the bottom, or was light in bees, he had carried them 
allto this row. I told the old gentleman that the 
bees did not suit me, and that I would rather pay a 
larger price and get better bees. His reply was, 
that if those bees were not good enough for me, I 
might go without. So he finally left me, and went 
about his work. After he had left me, I took the 
privilege of examining some of his other colonies, 
I found them to be full of bees, and good bright 
combs, and looked as if they might be first-class 
stocks, although I knew nothing about bees. I 
looked at about all the rest of his colonies, and aft- 
er making a careful examination I marked my name 
on two hives, then went where he was, and told him 
what I had done, and that I would give him eleven 
dollars for these two stands of bees, providing he 
would trust me for that amount until I could sell 
some farm produce. He said he thought that I did 
not want any bees, for they might sting me; sol 
left him and went my way. 

In the course of a week or so the old gentleman 
sent word to me, that if I wanted those bees I might 


| have them, and that I must come and get them that 


termed it then, for my brother-in-law, who used to | 


keep 2 few bees in box hives, informed me that it 
was wax that they carried on their legs, and of 
course [thought the same; how should [ know bet- 
ter then? but I know better now. Well, as I have 
said before, Il was interested, and so sent my name 
to you, and in a few days received a copy of GLEAN- 
1NGS. But Iwas much surprised when I got it; of 
course, my first thoughts were, after reading about 
frame hives and artificial combs, and machines to 
extract the honey out of the combs without injury 


to them, and about artificial swarming and queen- 
rearing, and all of this and that, that it was a hum- | 
bug, and so I laid it aside; but every time I came | 
into the house my mind was drawn to that “hum- | 
bugging book,” as I termed it, and the more I read | 


it the more uneasy I got; and at last I concluded to 
purchase a colony of bees if I could. So in a few 
days I had some business to attend to in the further 
part of the town, and in coming home I noticed an 
old man carrying bees out of his cellar. As he had 
a good many swarms, I thought perhaps he might 
sell me one or two colonies; and so in a few days I 
had cccasion to pass that way again. The old man 
was out among his bees. I drove my horses up near 
the fence, and, after fastening them, I opened a con- 
yversation with him in regard to his bees, After 


! 


| 


very day, or I should not have them at all; and at 
the same time I must give him security for the 
amount. As I wanted the bees very much, I of 
course went and complied with the old man’s re- 
quest. After getting them put up and into the wag- 
on, he gave me some instructions in regard to their 
management. But, friend Novice, those instruc- 
tions were never put in practice; for if they had, I 
never would have been the happy fellow i now am, 
for I found better instructions from a different 
source. It was from that little pamphlet that came 
from you—the one that I thought must be a hum- 
bug. May God bless you, friend Root, for sending it 
tome! . 

Well, what was the result of my purchase, and 
what did Ido with the bees? Did I make bee-keep- 
ing a failure, and should I be put into Blasted 
Hopes? I willleave it for you to judge. I got my 
bees safely home, and placed where they could be 
seen by my wife while she was about her work, for 
she had to do the watching of them while I was 
away in the fleld at work. The 28th day of May, one 
of the colonies cast a large swarm, and in a few 
days the other followed suit, and the old man of 
whom I bought them did not have a swarm until the 
6th of June; and in the fall I had 9 fine colonies in 
good condition for winter, and eleven dollars’ worth 
of honey. So you see that my bees had not only paid 
for themselves, but Ihad for my work 9 good colo- 
nies of bees. The old gentleman now began to be a 
frequent visitor at my house. He told the story of 
my success to every one he met. He began to ask 
me questions concerning bees, when, in fact, 1 
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should have been asking him; for he had kept bees | 
all his life. Well, as winter came near, I began to 
think how I was going to winter my little pets so as | 
to have them all alive in spring, for I could not bear 

to think of losing any of them. I was not much 

posted in bee culture, for | had bad no instructions 

except what I had got from the one copy of GLEAN- 

INGS, and I was too poor to be a subscriber and re- 

ceive it every month; and as for any other book or 

paper pertaining to bee culture, I was as yet igno- 

rant of it as a new-born babe; so when winter sat in 

I carried my bees all upstairs into an unoccupied | 
part of the house—aroom about 10 feet square, 

lathed and plastered. Although I wintered them all | 
safely, I would never recommend any one to try to 

winter bees upstairs in a building of any kind. They 

seemed to do well until the warm days toward spring 

began to come, and then the room would warm up 

so as to make them uneasy; but, however, I win- 

tered them all through, and commenced that spring 

keeping bees as a business. I rented a small house 

and about half an acre of iand, and took up bee- 

keeping in earnest. Well, what is the result? To- 

day it is this: With just the purchase of 2 more col- 

onies that spring, I have supported my family, 

which consists now of 6, one little girl 7 years old; 

one little boy 3, and a pair of twins, baby boys 8 

months old. The little boy of 3 we have named 

Novice, and I send you his picture. In the fall of 

1880 I had 60 full colonies anda few nuclei. With | 
the exception of the nuclei, Il wintered all safely, and | 
think that I would have wintered them had I not | 
been prevented, by sickness in my family, from get- | 
ting them in shape for winter. As it was, I had to 

leave them out until cold weather, and then pack 

them up and move them about four miles, when the | 
weather was so cold that I could put up only 2 colo- | 
nies, and my fingers would be so cold and numb that | 
1 would have to go and warm them. As it is, I have 
yet to lose the first full colony of bees. I wintered 
one nucleus on its summer stand with only three 
frames of bees, without the loss of 50 bees. This I 
can prove. They were closed tigat in their hive; 
for 150 days, not a bee saw daylight. 

I can not tell you just how man) 
have at present, for I am 300 miles from home in 
the State of Vermont, runing an apiary and queen- 
yard for A. E. Manum, the man who makes the 
white-poplar sections. I have been here since the | 
12th of May. My wife has charge of my apiary at 
home, and, besides, takes care of four children; so 
you see she has some thing to do —a family to look 
after, and about 100 colonics of bees. The last letter 
that she wrote she informed me that she had often 
got swarms out of the highest apple-trees by piling 
bee-hive caps on top of each other, and then setting 
the ladder on top of those. You see, I am trying to 
make bee-keeping pay in two ways, for lam anxious 
to buy and pay for a small home. 

As to wintering bees, Ihave no fear. I give them 
water every day in winter, and am not afraid totake 
any one into my cellar at any time, and lift out the | 
frame and show you the bees. I am not afraid of 
disturbing them in the least, for can give you ex- 
amples of fetching colonies from the back part of 
my cellar out into the light, and showing the bees to | 
visitors in mid-winter; and further, let me tell you 
that I can show you lots of young hatching bees in | 
my hives all through the winter. My bees have 
water in winter as regularly as my family have their 
meals, My bees came out so strong this last spring | 


colonies I 


that they came very near cleaning out my neighbors’ 


| bees that were in good condition; and, in fact, did 


clean out a good many stocks of bees in the neigh- 
borhood. I wintered my bees in 1879 and 1880 in a 
ground depository that I built on purpose, with one 


| end of the building exposed to the weather; and 


when one was inside, and the door shut, every bive 
could be counted; in fact, I could see to read coarse 
print; and from 50 colonies, not a four-quart meas- 
ure full of bees were on the floor. In the spring 


| they came out strong, and in fine order. 


I see a great deal of writing in regard to wintering 
bees, andthe greater part of it does not amount to 
the paper it is written on. Some say that bees must 
not breed in winter, asit will cause them to consume 
more food, and it will result in dysentery. The past 
winter, about the first of January I took out & col- 
onies from different parts of the cellar. Every one 
of the 8 had two and three frames or sealed brood 
and young bees hatching. In March, about the first, 
I examined other stocks; tbey were breeding largely. 
Now this is no guess work, for I carried them out 
of the cellar, and took out the frames. I am not 
afraid to examine my bees, for I am one of the most 
inquisitive fellows you ever saw. Perhaps other 
bee-keepers have different bees from those I have. 
I am aware that bees want to be handled with judg- 
ment and care,and Iam also aware that a great 
deal of bosh and trash is written in regard to them 
by men who know but little about them, but who 


| think they know it all; for Ihave proof that some 


of our most scientific and practical bee-men who 
have the most to say (at least they claim to be scien- 
tific and practical) have the poorest luck in winter- 
ing, and are constantly losing their bees, and have 
no better luck than those who do not claim to be so 
scientific. Is it not so? i 

One thing I believe; that is, the destruction of 
hundreds of colonies in winter is because the owners 
did not know how to use the extractor, or else they 


| knew how to use it too much,and did not know 


enough to stop. Let me give an illustration: A bee- 
keeper of my acquaintance extracted the honey 
from the center frames of his hives. As it was late 
in the season, they did not have a chance to fill up. 
There were two frames of honey at each side of the 
hives; in the center the combs were empty, but the 
owner supposed that the bees were all right; but 
every one that was in this condition perished, while 
those that were not extracted from came out all 
alive. This is only one of many similar cases. 

I think I have been quite successful so far with 
bees, but I have done some hard work, and have lain 
awake a good many nights planning and studying 
how to manage them, and the best way todo. Last 
year Lsent and got the A BC book, and got some 
good information from it. IT am now a regular sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, and am very much interested 
init. I love to read the Home Papers, and only find 
fault because you do not print them longer. Tell 
W. Z. Hutchinson that he is not the only bee-keeper 
who has a pair of twins to take care of; but I do not 
think ours are so much trouble as his, for my wife 
has taken care of them this Summer, and a hundred 
colonies of bees to boot. I hope to be with my fami- 
ly soon, and take some of the cares off my wife. I 
expect to remain here in Vermont until the last of 
September. My bees are doing well at home, so my 
wife writes me, and I am giad to hear it. Is there 
any other bee-keeper who takes GLEANINGS who has 
left his wife with two little twins, and a hundred col- 
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onies of bees to take care of for five months as I 
have? If there is, Ishould be pleased to hear from 
him. 

The bees here in Vermont have done very well 
considering the weather. Basswood was not a very 
big crop; it lasted but a few days. The honey sea- 
son closed here about July 20. The most that any 
one colony gathered was 275 Ibs. of white honey; the 
next best was 200. This was in the yard that I had 
charge of. These colonies were not allowed to 
swarm. If the basswood had been first class, as it is 
some years, I would have secured 400 Ibs. of white 
honey from the best colonies, in 2-lb. sections. I use 
all top-storing; no side-storing for me. 1 had this 
hive tiered up one foot higher than my head, and I 
am 5 feet 8 inches with my shoes on. If anyone can 
give alarger yield from any one colony from the 
first of June until the 20th of July, in sections, I 
would be glad to hear from him. If any one should 
wish to have my method in giving water to bees in 
winter, and how I have managed to get 275 Ibs. of 
white honey in sections, I will give it in GLEANINGS 
if the editor will give room. 

In conclusion, I would say to those who intend to 
make bee-keeping their business, to commence on a 
small scale, and with the determination to make it a 
success. Work hard, both with hands and brains, 
and do not rely on forty different plans of manage- 
ment, nor swallow every thing you read and hear, 
but use your own good judgment, if you have any, 
and good common sense; and if you are not possess- 
ed with a good amount of these, you had better keep 
out of the business. 

I have seen many a dark day in battling with the 
world. I have always tried to make some point, but 
never succeeded in any thing until I began the bee 
business; andif I had not happened to come across 
your advertisement, and that copy of GLEANINGS, 
perhaps I should have been struggling with the 
world as I was in days gone by. I always liked to be 
around bees, and often, when a boy, used to catch 
bumble-bees and put them into a holiowed-out 
pumpkin for a hive, but I never got a chance to have 
bees, nor do I think I should have them now if I had 
not learned of you in the way above mentioned. 

FRANK BOOMBROWER. 

Gallupville, Schoharie Co., N. Y., August, 1881. 

May the Lord bless you for vour kind let- 
ter, so full of kind words, and energy and 
zeal for our favorite industry! May I sug- 
gest here (as a caution), that it was probably 
not because apiculture is a better business 
than farming, but because your whole soul 
was in it from the first? I know just how 
you took that little pamphlet up and laid it 
down again and again, for I have done the 
same thing myself. Tosucceed in any thing, 
there must be this thorough love for it. 
Your idea of water in the cellar, only in- 
dorses the idea of friend Simpson (see page 
8, Jan. No., 1880.) Again, your ability to 
handle bees in the winter without injury 
{and [ have nodoubt but that it can be done), 
furnishes another link in the plan of raising 
bees under glass, to fill orders for bees by 
the pound, in April and May. I have al- 
ready succeeded in raising bees in at atmos- 
phere protected by glass from the winds and 
frosts; and if we can keep the bees in good 
health until they can be put permanently 
outside, the problem is solved. But, friend | 
}., how do you know you won't lose all your 


bees in a heap next spring, as so many oth- 
ers have done, greatly to their astonishment? 

-~>._>.—- —. 
MARKING THE WEIGHT OF PACKAGES 


BEFORE CRATING HONEY FOR 
MARKET. 





A VERY IMPORTANT SUGGESTION. 


a A) ILL you permit us to make a suggestion that 
sal will greatly facilitate the honey trade? It 
wi is, to impress upon the fraternity the great 
importance of marking the weight of the empty 
packages, and particularly the shipping - crates, 
plainly upon the crates before filling. It is an easy 
matter to find what a full crate weighs, but then we 
have to guess at the tare, and the trade can not be 
satisfactorily settled until the crate is returned, 
thus greatly annoying dealers in not being able to 
make returns for the honey until the tare is decided 
upon. Besides this, there is almost always more or 
less loose honey sticking to the crate when returned 
empty, which adds to the original weight, and is a 
loss to the producer. May we suggest, that you and 
other manufacturers of crates weigh them when 
finished, and stamp the weight with a rubber stamp 
or stencil-plate upon the center of the top-bar, over 
the glass, that it may show readily when stacked up 
with glass side exposed to view. The crates would 
not vary much in weight; 3 or 4 different numbers 
would suftice for each size. We would not go into 
fractions of ounces, but mark them the next highest 
quarter, that they may be sure to be correct. Per- 
haps you would even say make it half instead of 
quarters. Any way to suit the brethren ; but don't 
forget to mark the tare. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 11, 188]. 

Why, friend K., you have struck upon a 
grand thought. I have got cross and scold- 
ed several times, just because the boys al- 
ways would forget to weigh and mark the 
box before the honey was putin. It never 
dawned on my understanding before, that 


‘we could stamp every case before it could be 


used by anybody. We will set about it at 
once, and every time I look on a case I will 
remember to give you a mental vote of 
thanks for saving us all a lot of annoyance. 

~~ —— 
COMBS FILLED WITH CLOVER HONEY, 

INSTEAD OF COMBS FILLED WITH 
POLLEN. , 





S¢ N regard to wintering, I will speak from experi- 
ence and observation. I have kept bees 14 
years, and have never scen beea die with dysen- 
tery, or, in fact, any other way universally, except 


— 


| after seasons of abundance of fruit and scarcity of 


honey in the fall. Now, then, we know that the 
combs are full of brood to the exclusion of honey 
and pollen, almost till fall; and if honey is scarce, 
more pollen will be stored. Have you never noticed 
the color of the faces? I have often seen them 
drop it as clear as water; but when they had dysen- 
tery, it was always yellow. And did you ever know 
bees with dysentery when it was any other color 
than yellow? But I have seen it white when they 
had no dysentery, and were fed with flour. What 
does this argue? Now, from observation I have no- 
ticed that where bees were light in numbers in sum- 
mer, that they would fill their hives with abundance 
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of early-clover honey, even to the exclusion of half | Bees may see to some extent in the dark. 
the brood; when fall came they would fill up the but it is my impression that comb-building, 
rest with honey very easily, without much pollen, | nursing, and the rest of their work, is done 
even in a poor fall; and I have had the good fortune | principally by the sense of touch, with their 
to see that these colonies were the ones that win-| antennae. Queens lay their eggs by this 
tered best in nine cases in ten, even when exposed | Means, as you will notice they always put 
out of doors. Now, neighbor Fish has a bee-house. | their heads clear down into the cell before 





At this time of year he feeds back his extracted 
honey to get the bees to finish capping, as there is 
very little to gather here from July 20 to Aug. 15, on 
an average. Of course, this is supplying them with 
early honey to the condition of the light swarm spo- 
ken of, more or less, and he always winters success- 
fully, while neighbor Newman, of Norwalk, does 
not do this as much, and has in his locality a poorer 
fall, generally, than we have, and his bees came 
very near having the dysentery last winter. 

Here is the plan: Put 2 combs in with the sections, 
and as soon as capped, put in 2 more, taking out the 
first 2, and putting them away till you have enough 
clear clover honey for winter, and then as the pas- 
turage becomes scarce, put one of these combs be- 
low, raising up a brood comb till the bees have nat- 
urally ceased brood-rearing; but do not crowd them 
to do so, and they can not get pollen into their win- 
ter’s supplies. Iam of the opinion, that the warmth 
of the repository giving the bees the preference of 
food is where the secret is with them, mainly. 

G. H. MACKEY. 

Milan, Erie Co., Obio, Aug. 4, 1881. 

QUESTIONS FROM A YOUNG BEE- 
KEEPER. 


ONE WHO “WANTS TO KNOW, YOU KNOW.” 


S Tama young readerof your journal, there are 
A several questions I should like to ask, if they 
“= are proper. 
How many pounds of bees should there be in a hive 
that is about two years old, or a young swarm just 
hived? I mean, the average number of bees in each 


box or hive, without honey-comb or box, or what | 


tare is allowed per box. 

Can't well be answered definitely. Any- 
where from 3 to 10 lbs. The combs, honey, 
and pollen, may weigh anywhere from 1 Ib. 
up. 


How many days after a queen is hatched out be- 
fore she is impregnated, and does the one act of fer- 


tilization with the drone do, if the queen should live 
five years, or is she a**Mormon”’? If not, what is 


the use of keeping so many drones, if one answers 
' 


for that purpose? 


The queen is fertilized only once, and the | 
large number of drones often kept in the | 


hive are only nature’s method of securing 
that once. They also make it more certain 
that any queen shall meet a drone from some 


other hive than her own. Queens are fertil- | 
ized at from 6 to 10 days old, and begin to | 


lay in two days more. 

Do the bees sleep or rest on the bushes at night, or 
do they crowd into the hives these hot nights? 

A single bee may occasionally stay out on 
the bushes over night, when the nights are 
very warm; but as a rule, every bee is at 
home before it is perfectly dark. 

Can they see in their dark hive, or do they prefer 
light? How far do they go after food, or do they 
prefer having it at home? 


depositing an egg. Who ever heard of a 

ueen tipping her head to one side, to squint 
down to the bottom of a cell, to see if it con- 
| tained an egg ? I think that bees very Jike- 
| ly see the bees from a distance.—They often 
| fly two miles or more; seem to work more 
| profitably one mile or less. 
If 50 hives were put into a room in the fall, with 
plenty of wiudows for light, and a stove to keep up 
the heat to about 40 or 50°, will they breed all win- 
ter? or how would you ventilate a cellar fastened up 
to keep out cold and frost, with 100 hives in it, sup- 
posing each hive had, say, 30,000 bees all in good 
order put away in the fall, kept there for 4 months, 
and how many bees would be in the same box when 
taken out, if they did not breed in that time? 
1 think it is said, the life of a worker is three 
months ; should the same care be taken of bees 
that there is of cows and chickens? 
By «nswering these questions you will confer a 
favor on a subscriber. Wo. INGRAM. 
Telford, Bucks Co., Pa., Aug. 6, 1881. 
Your last question, friend I.. has taken 
away my breath completely. Bees will tly 
| on a Window every time, as soonas the room 
| is warm enough for them to fly. The life of 

a working bee, during the working season, is 

not as much as 40 days; but during the win- 

ter they may live a great deal longer than 
'that. At some seasons the bees require 
fully as much care as cows and chickens ; 
but there are several months during the fall. 
winter, and spring, when they are better off 
without care, if they have been properly 
cared for before starting into these cold 
months. For ventilation of cellars, see (reo. 
| Grimm ’s articles on the subject. A hive of 
young bees may be kept four months almost 
without loss, if they raise no brood ; but we 
do not often reach that perfection in winter- 


ing. 
=~ 


IMPORTANCE OF GETTING THE BEES 
ALU FIXED FOR WINTER BREFORE 
FROSTY WEATHER. 


| 
| 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT GETTING OUT OF BLASTED 
HOPES INTO THE SMILERY. 


* HAVE just received the Aug. No. of GLEANINGS, 

and was so struck with the truth of a statement 

—= made by W. D. Hinds, of Townsend, Mass., on 

page 385, that I could not resist the temptation to 

| confirm the statement, and also contribute what lit- 

tle information I may have from this section of 
Iowa. 

Bees were almost universally handled too late last 
fall. People had no idea winter would commence 
for a reality, in its severest form, the middle of Oc- 
tober. It was unlooked for,—an unusual occur- 
rence, as our falls are, with very few exceptions, 
simply beautiful, mild, pleasant weather, until 
Christmas; have considerable wind, and but little 
snow. People here are unaccustomed to sleighing, 
consequently they have no sleds; but during the 
winter, every man, woman, or child, who could afford 
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a horse, and a dry-goods box, had a sled, and it was 
certainly comical in the extreme to see so many 
different ideas. But this is not bees. 

Last fall I went into winter-quarters with 78 
stocks — Italians, but not pure. Iusethe Champion 
hive, frames 10x12, and 10 frames in hive. I gave 
them all on an average 50 lbs. of good new honey, 


basswood and goldenrod, covered tops of frames | 
with two thicknesses of common cotton or domestic. | Mercy of hungry, roving cattle. 
| sense of the word, we are responsible for the loss of 


I drove two rows of stakes three feet apart, then 
spread straw between, about six inches deep, then 
covered that with boards, nice, even, and level; 
then set in my hives in a row, with their fronts al- 
ternate, placing the hives about 3 inches apart, then 
protected my entrances in order to keep out chaff, 
and give bees an opportunity to fly when they chose 
to. My next move was to place a board to the front 
and to the back of bees, leaning against inside of 
post. Now I commence to pack chaff all around, 
leave off my covers, add more 6-inch boards until 
they are four high, then top off with coarse hay. 
Thus you see they have one foot of chaff in front 
and bebind, with 3 inches between. 

You would almost venture to say they were free 
from the sudden changes of even an unusually cold 
winter; but such is not the case: my entire stock 
all died but nine. 

But now comes my contession. Just before I 
packed away, I transferred 19 in cold weather, so 
cold that mittens were comfortable. I gave them 
their winter supplies in somewhat cool weather, and, 
last of all, had to pack them away in just such 
weather. Kept waiting for our nice warm days to 
come, such as we usually have; but, alas! they never 
came, and I was forced to put them away just then, 
or leave them out, which I thought would be sure 
death. Hundreds of my combs were handled, jar- 
ring and breaking their cosy little homes for winter, 
but no opportunity came to repair the damage done. 
Cold winds and drafts penetrated, snow drifted in» 
ice formed all over the combs, and the moment 
a bee left the cluster, it had to crawl to a fro- 
zen, icy comb, there only to meet its doom. The 
combs were too close, not allowing enough bees to 
cluster together to keep up the necessary amount 
of heat. No holes were cut in order to give bees a 
free passage to and from any comb. As it was, the 
space between combs soon became clogged with 


dead bees, and they died so rapidly that, in their | 


effort to remove them, they only clogged the en- 
trance tighter and tighter (entrance about 3x", in.) 
The once prosperous swarm soon dwindled down to 
nothing. The heat became less, and . mighty effort 
was necessary to keep body and soul together; but 
it was too much for the little fellows, so they buried 
their heads in the cells, and gave up the ghost. Not 
one moutkful of honey could they get, but just in 
the next comb there was an abundance. I had 
many stocks come out in just such shape, but some 
others starved outright, and put away with 50 lbs. 

Had they been put away at an earlier season, ard 
allowed time to seal up with propolis, good And tight, 
then removed gently to their winter location, I feel 
confident they would have come out unscathed. 

I will give you my reasons for thinking so. 

My partner (‘hen) wintered bis 65 stocks within 40 
feet of mine, in just the same manner of packing. 
His loss was about 18 or 20, but he packed them be- 
fore mine a week or ten days, and had no jarring to 
do, —simply to set his hives into ricks, and quietly 
cover them up. 





| 


| 


We have wintered in this manner for ten years, 
and have always been successful. It’s my opinion 


| the majority of bee-kcepers were a little careless 


last fall in attending to their apiaries, and prepar- 
ing for winter; but they are somewhat justified, on 
account of the extremely cold weather which set in 
so soon, taking every one by surprise, compelling 
farmers to leave broad fields of yellow corn, to the 
But in another 


almost every bee. Ihave reference to men who fol- 
low apiculture as a profession. There is a shadow 
of an excuse for men who are engaged in some oth- 
er occupation, not depending on bees for their bread 
and butter exclusively, but who keep them for fun, 
I guess. Whatever we do, if we intend to make it 
our business, let us do it; don’t leave one stone un- 
turned; devote every spare moment to improve- 
ments ; do whatever lies in your power to advance 
your loved profession. Don’t let any thing wait un- 
til to-morrow; go atit with a determination to make 
it win, come what will; and above all things, have 
faith, and don’t give up. Hang on to the last, and if 
you get on your back, lie there and kick. I feel so 
glad over my victory this spring, that I can not help 
speaking as I do. 


Nine poor weak stocks, and I badly in debt! Nine 


| weak stocks! could it be possible? could I ever face 





my creditors, and feel that, when the time came 
around, Icould pay them? I was on the point of 
giving up, when a little advice given by a friend 
turned the balance. I went to work with a will, 
cleaned out my hives and combs, transferred my 
dirty, sticky little fellows into a clean hive, con- 
tracted the space in hive and fed them. I soon dis- 
covered pollen coming in from soft maple, and 
from that time it has been a continuous boom. Not 


| one bit of robbing; all is well, and ‘‘ the goose hangs 





high.’’ I soon started nuclei, raised my queens, 
bought about 18 stocks, and now I have 70 rousing 
stands, ready for our fall crop of goldenrod, which 
is what we depend on almost entirely; no clover, 
and no fruit-blossoms. Basswood, goldenrod, buck 
brush, tanweed, sumac, and sunflowers, are our 
honey-plants. I have now a surplus of about 1000 
lbs. of honey, and my 70 stocks. If we have an av- 
erage crop of goldenrod we will gather 6000 lbs. easi- 
ly. lIraise none but extracted honey, as I can make 
it pay much better. 

When I think how blue cvery thing looked in 
spring and now go out and see my yurd full of lively 
little fellows, each bringing in his sweetened bur- 
den, working all day long so unselfishly for me, 
my heart goes out in tender gratefulness to Him 
who is the giver of every good and perfect gift. J 
am truly grateful for all I have received. 

Ep. F. CHRISTIE. 

Maple Landing, Monona Co., Iowa, Aug. 8, 1881. 





Ir seems to me a little unkind for the 4. B. J. 
folks, any of them, to intimate that our apiary, of 
which they gave a fine picture a short time ago, was 
more a picture than a reality. Four of the seven 
apiaries are filled completely, and two of the re- 
maining three are partly full. One man has entire 
charge of it now, and if there is an apiary worked 
more successfully for raising bees and queens on 
the face of the earth, I should like to pay it a visit. 
Come and see the bees and queens, and get some 
grapes, friends, and then you won't think it is all on 
paper. 





AARNE ION Re 
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RAPE SUGAR NOT ALWAYS 
LY* FOR BEES. 





ALSO SOME IDEAS ABOUT VENTILATION. 


IIE writer of the following. while mak- 
- jng us a visit, remarked that he win- 
= tered 49 out of 50 colonies last winter, 
and that they were all fed on grape sugar 
except one, and that one died. I asked him 
to give it me for print, and here it is:— 
FRIEND NOVICE:—We comply with your re- 
quest, while visiting you lately (at the * Home of the 
Honey-Bees”’), to tell you all about how we fed 
grape sugar to about 50 colonies of bees last winter, 
with loss of but one. Well, the facts are these: After 
the burning of our farm house, June 8, 1880, we 
found our apiary, which was located near the house, 
reduced by the heat about one-half. In September 
we procured a lot of grape sugar, and fed about 50 
stocks. We fed only when the weather would per- 
mit the bees to tly freely. Part of our frames are 
Gallup and American, but mostly L. The two for- 
mer are closed-top. We put the chaff cushions right 
on top the frames, and wintered on summer stands. 
The apiary was located on low ground that was sub- 
ject io overtiow. The hives were put down on about 
one foot of sawdust, and were in no manner dis- 
turbed till March, when the weather opened up 
some, and the bees took a good fly. At that time 
we again “poked in” that “irrepressible’’ grape 
sugar. The colony that * petered out” was in a box 
hive, 21x12 inches; had plenty of thick pure honey 
and pollen, and no grape sugar; hole in top of hive, 
4xi inches. The loss of that colony, we charge to 
excess of “ventilation; and right here I would 
caution you to be careful how you “go off” on 
“ ventilation,’ for we once lost the best colony of 
bees we ever bad by allowing the slide to remain out 
of an opening 4x4 in. under the brood chamber. 
That neglect killed that powerful 12 L. frame colony 
by Christmas. Wedon’t have any coid currents of 


“ DEAD- | 


in body of hive; sometimes moisten it a little. Fur- 
ther inquiries will be cheerfully answered. Some 
time we hope to be able to tell all about what we 
learned during our visit to the **‘ Home of the Honey- 
Bees.”” I return thanks for favors received. 
Smithfield, O., Aug. 15, 1881. D. H. TWEEDY. 


I have published the above to show that 
grape sugar is not necessarily the cause of 
bees dying, even if those fed on it die, and 
no others. A few months ago a friend wrote 
that the queens we sold him last year were 
certainly poor, for every colony where he in- 
troduced them died, but none of his others. 
Was it the queens that killed them? ‘To be 
sure, not. it was the disturbing and stir- 
ring up the colonies at a particular time in 
the fall, in my opinion. We have often had 
reports of colonies that died after being 


| moved in the fall, while the rest of the apiary 


air up through the cluster a ter we go into winter- | 


quarters, and not, on an average, half as much in 
the summer as some bee-keepers we could name. 
We believe that all fresh air necessary for any col- 
ony of bees in winter can be got into the hive ata 
2x*, inch entrance, and out of it through a good 
thick chaff cushion, placed right on top of the 
frames — wi'hout any “ round”’ or “square” hole in 
its center. ° 

As to your query, how our bees were prospering, 
etc., I will say we about doubled our stocks by di- 
visions and natural swarming. We have the strong- 
est colonies, and healthiest-looking bees we ever 
had. 

Our crop of extracted and comb honey will foot 
up well, as at this date our red-clover bees are bring- 
ing in considerable surplus of finest quality, from 
the after or second crop of red clover. 

In concluding this hastily written article, I will 
add that, for a radius of 4 miles from our apiary, 
there is not one living colony of bees that came 
through last winter. Wouldn't this be a splendid 
place, friend Harrington, for those shy Holy-Land 
virgins, that want to extend their wedding tours? 
Next month all of our colonies that may be found 
in need of winter stores shall have plenty of good 
pure grape sugar, while the weather is yet warm 
enough for them to exercise well in the open air. 


We feed it in the solid state over the frames, and | 


that was not all so moved,all lived. Again, 
the moving seems to make no difference. 
Friend T. thinks too much ventilation killed 
them. In view of what has been said about 
ee sections over the hives all winter, I 

can hardly think this isso. Whatever may 
be the truth in regard to so many conflicting 
reports, I think it stands out strong and 
clear, that it is best to fix our bees all up be- 
fore cold weather sets in, and then let them 
alone until it is warm again. I think it is 
also well decided that coffee or granulated 
sugar is much safer than grape sugar, hon- 
ey, or any thing else, providing you must 
feed to give them the requisite stores. 


Jue nile Department. 


“AST fall my brother had 19 swarms; some of 
| them were Italians, and some blacks. There 
~ were § swarms which came and stopped in the 
trees near the bee-yard. We put them into hives, 
and gave them a place in the bee-yard, Through 
last winter we lost all but 4. My brother has been 
in poor health for 2 years, so he has taken a trip to 
Lake Superior, and I take careof the bees. We take 
GLEANINGS. Mother and father like to read the 
Home Papers, and I like to read it, and look at the 
pictures of Mr. Merrybanks. I will be 12 years of 
age the 23d of December. Our bees are doing well. 
WILLIE A. YOUNG. 

., July 18, 1881. 





La Salle, La Salle Co., Ill 


My pa keeps bees. 
I like the bees 


Iam a little girl 10 years old. 
This is the first letter I ever wrote. 
pretty well when they don't sting. I go to Sunday- 
school. I get alittle paper every Sunday. I like to 
go pretty well. My teacher’s name is Alice Crady. 

ELIZABETH LEEPER. 

Dysart, Tama Co., lowa, July 10, 1881. 

Pretty well, Lizzie. Give my respects to 
your teacher, and tell her I am glad she has 
got alittle girl in her class who can write 
fh\|! for print when she is only ten years 
old. 


Iam a little girl ten years old. Welive ona farm 
in the country, seven miles from town. I don’t get 
to go to Sunday-school, but I would like to. Welive 
too far from any. Pa has had bees several years, 
but we never get much honey. Last year pa sent 
and got one of your books, and made some hives ac- 
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cording to your directions, and transferred the bees 
to them but they all died last winter but two. Pa 
says heis not going togive it up yet. You won't 
have to give pa a smoker to quit using tobacco. He 
don’t use it, nor whisky cither. I like to read the 
letters in GLEANINGS the little girls write, and Mr. 
Merrybanks’ bee-pail. LORETTA UTLEY. 

Farmersville, Posey Co., Ind. 

May God bless both you and your papa. 
Loretta! I am very glad he doesn’t smoke, 
nor drink whisky. Ilow many little girls 
who read this cansay asmuch ? But I want 
you to go to Sunday-school; and will you 
please tell your papa that he must take you 
and go too. If there is not one near enough, 
tell him to stir the people up and start one. 
Will you tell him so, Loretta 2? What makes 
them call your county ‘‘ Posey”? Is it be- 
nause you have so many posies ? If so, I 
should like to go and see you. 

Although but 12 years old, I take an interest in 
reading your journal, particularly the Juvenile.De- 
partment. I have two brothers who keep bees. 
They began last year with one colony, which came 
through winter all right; they packed it with chaff 
in a box, which was 6 incbes larger each way than 
the hive. They connected a ventilator with the en- 
trance, then covered the box with straw. The bees 
were 150 days without flight. The winter was very 
cold; sometimes 30° below zero. My brothers take 
GLEANINGS, and by the way they read it I should 
judge they thought some thing of it at least. 

By the way, | must tell you my experiment with 
the big bee—not Mr. Benton's bambera, but the 
bumble-bee. I made a small hive for practice, size 
6 by 4 inches, and 6 inches high. One day I found a 
bee’s-nest, and after putting on veil and gloves I 
transferred them into my hive, and removed them 
toa new stand. Afterward I found twomore nests 
and gave them the honey and brood. What do you 
think of that, Mr. Root? 

I attend school, which my sister teaches. There 
are a number of bee-men in our vicinity. I live but 
a few miles from the noted bee-keeper L. C. Root. I 
send you 12 cents for which please send me a pocket 
letter-balance. GEORGIE W. JONES. 

Frankfort, N. Y., August 8, 1881. 

I suppose, Georgie, that those bees packed 
in chaft wintered all right, although you do 
not say so. I, too, once had a pet hive with 
bumble-bees in it, but all the profit I got 
from them was to see visitors run whenever 
I opened that hive. I really wish you would 
pay friend Root a visit, and tell us some 
thing about what you saw there. If you 
will make such a visit, and write us a letter 
about it, I will pay you one dollar for it. 

Iam a little boy 11 years old. My papa keeps bees, 
and has begun this year to take GLEANINGS. He 
has kept bees for several years, but he has not been 
at home much till this summer, and could not take 
care of them. He is now at home much of the time, 
and so can look after his bees now. He used to keep 
20 or more stocks. 


Langstroth and American hives. He likes the Lang- 


stroth better; he says he shall use the Simplicity | 


next year. Iam not afraid of bees now, but used 
tobe. When bees light on me now I stand still, and 
they fly away and don’t sting me. My papa showed 
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June 6th. A sSwarm came out Sunday, June 12th, 
and alighted on the body of a muaple-tree below the 
limbs. I helped hive it, and did not get stung. Papa 
could not get the bees to go up into the hiving-box, 
and at last he took a half-bushel basket and brushed 
the bees off into it, and they filled the basket almost 
full. 

I have read GLEANINGS, and sec that you like to 
have boys and girls write to you, so thought I would 
write youa letter. [like to read about Mr. Merry- 
banks, the Juvenile Department, and cartoons. I 
go to school, but we have vacation now. I have 
been promoted to the grammar department. 

WILLIE H. POND. 

Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., July 25, 1881. 


lam a little girl 1] years old. I saw so many let- 
ters in GLEANINGS, Which my father takes, that I 
thought that I would try it. This is the first time I 
ever wrote. My pa has 12 colonies of bees. Ilike to 
help when they swarm. I am not a bit afraid of 
them. I have not got one sting this summer. I 
bave 5 brothers and 3 sisters. LIZZIE JOHNSTON. 

Danforth, Iroquois Co., Ill., July 12, 1881. 

Perhaps the reason why youare not afraid, 
friend Lizzie, is because you have not been 
stung; are you sure you will be as brave 
when you do get stung? Why, there are al- 
most enough of you to havea Sunday-school 
there at home, without anybody else. May 
God bless you, and all those brothers and 
sisters! 

In my last letter I made a mistake. I said I was 
ll years old. PasaysI am only 10. Pa bought the 
watch for me because I had epilepsy. He told mel 
must not run and get excited, and that I should take 
my medicine regularly so I can get cured. I don’t 
have any spells if I do, but sometimes I forget my- 
self, and run too much in playing and don't take my 
medicine, and then I get a little spell. 

Pa had 9 swarms last fall, and he wintered 6 of 
them. Now they have increased to 17, and he says 
we will soon get lots of honey; yet he says if I am 
well he will give me one swarm. I like to go to Sun- 
day-school every Sunday, and I don’t forget to take 
my watch along either. CHARLES PETERS. 

Rogersville, Tuse. Co., O., July 18, 1881. 

May God grant, friend Charlie, that you 


may become porgensd cured of that dread- 
| ful malady. 


zast summer a little girl was 
taken with a spell of it, right in Sunday- 
school. ‘Tell your pa to look out for next 
Winter with those 17 swarms. 





THE LANGSTROTH FRAME. 


thi RIEND ROOT: -——On page 363, August No. of 
Mf 1880 0f GLEANINGS, in an article headed “Which 
~~ Frame is the Best?’’ and signed Chas. Dadant 
& Son, I find these words : ** You know, as wellas we 
do, that the Langstroth frame is not fit for outdoor 
winterirg.”’ Now, is the above remark true? It is, 
of course, intended as an effort to‘disparage the Sim- 
plicity hive, and may have some weight with those 
who know nothing of the practical working of the 
so-called ** Langstroth Standard Frame.’’ So far as 
I know, everybody admits that the L. frame is the 
most convenient form and shape for easy operation ; 
and if the only objection found to it is its wintering 
qualities — out of doors — and it can be shown that 


’ 


me a queen-cell to-day in a swarm that was hived | that objection is incorrect, then why do we not have 
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in the L. frame the best possible form that can be 
devised or used? 

Let me give a bit of my own personal experience. | 

In the year 1871, I put 2 new swarm of bees into a | 
Standard L. hive, with the simple triangular guides 
on which to start the comb. In the fall of that year 
this hive was prepared for winter, by cutting winter 
passages through the combs, putting on a honey- 
board with six 1*j-inch holes through it over the 
frames, with wire cloth over these holes, and 4 or 5 
thicknesses of old carpet over that, then putting on 
the cap and contracting the entrance blocks to 
about linch. From that time until the fall of 1880, 
nothing was done to this hive, except to take off the 
wire cloth and put on surplus boxes, and in the fall 
of 1880 the surplus boxes even were not taken off, 
nor entrance contracted. This last spring I opened 
this hive for the first time in 10 years, and found the 
comb dry and in good shape — this same hive having 
given out aswarm every year, and yielded from 20 
to 30 lbs. of surplus honey per year. Now, it strikes 
me that a hive made of %-inch lumber, that will go 
through the seasons that the above hive has, and 
come out in good shape, is fit for out-door wintering, 
and I must be excused for not accepting the say-so 
to the contrary of Chas. Dadant & Son. 

In the same article they say further: * The ques- | 
tion is not, ‘Is the Langstroth frame good?’ but, * Is | 
it the best?’ "’ Now, in answer to that, I will say | 
that I have kept bees more or less for fifteen years, 
using both deep and shallow frames, and as far as 
my experience goes, the L. frame is the best, and 
for the reason, that it is the most convenient form | 
to handle, and its wintering qualities, as shown in 
this article, speak for themselves. 

Foxboro, Mass., Aug. 10, ’81. 


CANDY FOR QUEEN-CAGES. 





J. E. Ponp, JR. 


pose you have them now. I sent them, not be- 

cause you wanted them, but for the following 
reason: Those cages were made 13 or 14 months ago, 
and provided with candy made by dampening coffee | 
A sugar with a little cold water, and put into the 
cages to harden. I studied up that tin bottle, and, 
as you see, it serves the purpose of a water-bottle, | 
and also closes the hole and can be taken out and re- 
filled. I notice of late much said about candy to 
supply queen-cages. I wondered at this, because I 
had an idea that on candy, made of pure standard A 
Sugar and water (I never boil or heat it) there could 
be no improvement made. All the queens I sold this 
season were put up in such cages as I sent you, can- 
dy over a year old, and the tin bottle filled with 
water. Up to this writing, not a single one has been 
reported dead. Now, if those I sent you came 
through alive, there would not bea single loss. I 
shipped them on Saturday, so they would lay over 
Sunday. I did not send these queens to sell them 
for money; I only wanted to show that new fresh 
candy is not an absolute necessity. Old cages need 
not be refilled if the old candy be pure. In regard 
to honey, I would say, it is the worst food that ever 
came under my observation in queen-cages, because 
all the queens and bees I received, soiled the cage 
and themselves when provided with it. If there is 
any thing in the simple way of providing bees with 
water in my cages, I shall be much pleased to have , 
you make use of it. I told you of them a year ago, | 


x SENT you two hybrid queens Saturday, and sup- 


but thought it not worth the trouble to send youa 
sample while there were so many excellent cages in 
use. R. STEHLE. 

Marietta, Ohio, Aug. 8, 1881. 

It does seem to me, friend S.,since you 
speak of it, that somebody has mentioned 
making candy of nothing but sugar and 
water, without boiling. The candy in the 
“ages you send us is almost as hard as flint. 
I could not cut or pry a piece out with my 
knife, just to taste it. As you say, the cage 
could surely be used just as long as there 
was any candy left, by simply replenishing 
the bottle with water. I will explain to the 
friends, that this cage is simply a block of 
wood 24x3 inches, and ld inches thick. <A 2- 
in. hole is bored nearly through, and covered 
with wire cloth as usual. In one side is the 
hole to put the bees in, 11-16 in. in diameter, 
and to be closed by the water-bottle. This 
water-boitle is simply a tin tube the size of 
the hole, and 14 in. long. One end is closed 
by a round cap, 14 in. in diameter. The 
other end is simply corked up, with the 
usual notch in the cork. The large cap 
makes it easy to pull the water-bottle out, 
and it can’t slipintoofar. If it were not for 
the feature of the Peet cage for getting the 
bees on the comb, I really believe I would 
adopt this. Where we use water-bottles, we 


| can, of course, adopt this candy ; and, by the 


way, what a very cheap way this is for mak- 
ing candy to feed bees! Just wet up sugar 
and water, and pour it into a frame, tray, 
box, or whatever else you choose, and set it 


| away to dry, and you have the nicest and 


purest candy that can be made, at an expense 
tor making— whew! I wonder if there is 
anybody present who remembers what was 


| written in the first volume and first No. of 
| GLEANINGS in 1873. See :— 


PROBLEMS FOR THE GENIUS OF OUR YANKEE BEE- 
KEEPERS. 

1. Some plan by which coffee sugar can be made 
into solid candy, as cheaply as we can make it into 
syrup; so that we can have it in cakes or bars to be 
laid on top of the frames under the quilt. The most 
careless bee-keeper could then supply destitute col- 


| onies with a more wholesome food than honey, and 


see when they were out by simply raising the quilt. 
Perhaps our Southern friends could make us some 
such sugar. if dampened up with water, and dried, 
the ** little chaps lug it off” out of the hive, when it 
crumbles down, one grain at a time. 


Now, the sugar in the cages of friend 
Stehle will not crumble down, 1 can tell you. 


| Do you see how near I was to the discovery 
eight years ago? Will friend Stehle tell us 
| just how he wet up the sugar? 


Was it 
stirred any length of time? Can not blocks 


/ of it be made in a paper box? It don’t seem 


to me anybody need to buy candy any more. 








DARK-BANDED ITALIANS. 

SOME bees are sent us, said to be from an import- 
ed queen bought of Dadant, with the darkest leath- 
er-colored bands of any Ihave seen. Almost any 
one would pronounce them black bees, by the looks; 
but when filled with honey, and placed on the win- 
dow, they are plainly Italians. I presume that, in 
working qualities and gentleness, they will be like 
any imported stock, and are likely just as good for 
all practical purposes. I would not be surprised if 
the second generation were just as yellow as any 
Italians. 
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CALIFORNIA. 





OUR OLD FRIEND GALLUP ALMOST IN BLASTED 
HOPES. 





ers an insight into the trials and tribulations | 


jo eee GLEANINGS:—I shall give your read- 


of California bee-keeping for the season of 
1881; and to begin, I will give my memorandum just 
as I find it in my pocket diary. 

I started the season with 108 stocks; 3 of them 
were queenless, and one drone-layer. On the Jist of 
March I had 54 new swarm3; swarming was all done 
up on the 19th of April, and I had 112 new swarms, 
part artificial but mostly natural; vet I suppressed 
swarming as much as possible. But swarm they 
would, and swarm they did. April 17th and 18th, 
quite heavy rain. April was extra cool and foggy 


up to the 24th; young swarms all had to be fed, and 
| 


supplied with fdn., as they could build no comb. 


was abundance of rain, and abundance of bloom and 
bees; bee-keepers bought lumber, made hives, and 
made or purchased cans, and then waited for swarms 
and honey that did not come, and there is a blue set 
of bee-keepers in Southern California to-day. I 
lave come out with more than a whole skin. When 
my bees were swarming I was accused of feeding to 
stimulate; but I did not feed a single oll stock in 
the apiary, for all had an abundance, and the most 


| of them had more than was necessary, and I took 


| honey from them to feed my new swarms. 


I had 
about 1090 frames filled with new comb, mostly from 
fdn. Here in Los Angeles Co., bees have not done 
as well as they did in Ventura Co.; some have 
moved their bees down into the valley to prevent 
starvation; still, those that kept them in the moun- 


| tains have filled up well from California sumach, 


They began to gather honey quite freely on the 28th | 


of April; began to extract from brood-chamber to 
give room for the queens to lay. May came in quite 
cool and foggy. 
sage in bloom; 6th and 7th, quite good honey weath- 
er; 9th to 12th, very cool; slight frost in some 
places; 14th, weather some better; 16th, light show- 
ers, accompanied with some thunder on the moun- 
tains; May 19th, excellent honey weather; 20th, hot 
and windy; too much so for honey; 28th, excellent 
honey day; 29th, too windy again; June 25th, finished 


Buck brush, button, and white | 


up for the season; had 3000 lbs. extracted honey ; | 


could scarcely succeed in getting young queens fer- 


tilized. My final increase amounted to about 59 per 


cent. When they failed the second time, I com- 


menced breaking up and doubling. The coast breeze | 


would come up every day about 10 o’clock A. M., and 
blow until 3 and 4 P.M., a perfect gale. 


Young | 


queens would fly out and never return, and the | 


workers were swept away by the thousands. 


I at- | 


tribute the swarming mania to the stock from my | 


imported queens, as my bees and Mr. Dudiley’s, who 
had the use of my imported queens, were the only 
ones that swarmed to amount to any thing in the 


whole country, so far as I heard. Many apiaries | 


did not have a single swarm. 
profuse bloom anywhere in my life. Some apiarics 
have done better in surplus than I have done, and 
some have neither swarms nor surplus. A great 
deal has depended upon locality. 


I never saw a more | 


| home disgusted with my bees. 


ELISHA GALLUP. 
Santa Ana, Los Angeles Co, Cal., July 19, 1881. 
———————_ --@- oe -—- —-- 
ITALIANS WORKING ON RED CLOVER, 


» WAS reading in your May No., 1881, about red- 
clover bees. I would like to inquire what va- 
riety of bees these are. [ supposed the Italians 

would do that, but I have them, and I have never 
yet seen a honey-bee of any kindon red clover. I 
went out to-day into a field close by that was in full 
bloom, second crop; it was swarming with bumble- 
bees, but “‘nary’’ a honey-bee. I have 9 swarms of 
bees, mostly Italians, and only one among the lot 
that has stored any surplus comb honey. [ came 
The only thing they 
are doing at present is gathering a little pollen from 
corn-tassels. Put me in Blasted Hopes, for I guess 
that is where I belong. There was lots of white 
clover here this season, but the bees could do noth- 
ing but swarm during its stay. If you have got a 
strain of bees that you can guarantee to work on 
red clover, I would like to try them. I have one 
swarm of ‘hybrids in chaff hive that I will put the 
red-clover queen into for a trial if you can supply 
me. L. G. REED. 

Kent, O., July 31, 1881. 

What we termed our “ red-clover queen ”’ 

was the queen of a single colony out of 
over 300, that gathered more stores than any 


2 


|of the rest when the seed crop of red clover 
, was in bloom, and we supposed the honey 


Some apiaries | 


were located where the range was protected from | 


the coast winds. 

My plan to get surplus is this: I never put on a 
super until every one of the 10 combs is full of 
brood, and my fdn. combs are full indeed. They 
would average 6000 bees to the comb, and many of 
them 6800, and as straight and true as a board. 
not always wait for the queen to fill every comb in 
that manner, but I want to know that I have a good 
prolific queen, and then exchange or draw combs 
from other stocks, and fill up, and then on goes the 
super. Now, astock prepared in that manner will 
store honey if there is any to be had; and if I had 
200 stocks of bees, and could get only 100 in the right 
condition for supers, I think I get more honey than 


to good strong stocks for wintering. I left the bees 


but have not heard from them lately. 


The season bas been a very deceptive one. There 


Ido} 


| were smepneal. 


same from red clover because the working 
bees all had a small load of the dark-green 
pollen that comes from red clover, and sel- 
dom from any other plant. The queen died 
last winter, but we have several of her grand- 
daughters in our apiary. Sometimes red 
clover yields honey in the fall, and sometimes 
it does not; so you must not blame your 
bees if yon do not always find them on it. 
In our locality we can almost always find 
Italians at work on clover-fields in August, 
and I have shown them to a great many who 
If you have only a few 
hives, and there are large fields of clover, the 
bees would be so seattered that you might 
not see them; but go to your hives and see 


| if you do not find laden bees coming in with 
I would to put supers on the whole 200 hap hazard. | 


Of course, those that I draw brood from I build up | 


the dark pollen on their legs, as [ have men- 
tioned. About one season in four, our bees 


_gather honey enough from red clover to 
in good condition, and I may say splendid condition, | 


build some combs. At such times common 
bees will do little but rob and bother, while 
the Italians are diligently at work. I can 
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not give you a strain of bees that I will war- | oil might have the effect to make them let 
rant to work on red clover in the fall, friend | the fabric alone. The wooden mats have 
R., nor do I think anybody else can furnish | the durability wanted, but they are not as 
you bees that will do it invariably. Last | nice as cloth to handie, and are more apt to 
fall I saw a field in Summit Co. where the | kill bees unless one is very careful. 


sonar oy penetra os in August as they do Pacer apse) ERT ST Se 
on white clover in June. BEE-CAVES IN ‘TEXAS. 


—_______——>_ 90 <——_______— 


ADDING EXTRA COMBS IN BUILDING | 
UP STOCKS. 


5,4] ROM a recent number of the The Youth's Com- 
i ~ panion I copy the following: — 

= Four of us, my ranch partner Alfred Dins- 
more, and myself, with a young German house-car- 
penter named Wert Anspach, and a colored boy 
called Grant, had set out that day fora load of honey. 

“A load of honey will sound cddly, perhaps, to 
readers East, but that is the way we get it here. Wild 
honey, rich stores of it, is laid up by the native bees. 
The settlers often have resort to a bee-tree when 
their stock of sugar and molasses runs low. The 
honey is drained from the comb, and put away in 
jars; and the wax makes excellent candles. 

**Twelve or thirteen miles north of our location, 
in the canon of Lipan Creek (headquarters of Wich- 
ita River), there is a bees’-nest, which has supplied 
us and the families of three other stockmen for the 
last four years. 

“This enormous bee-hive is in the cliff on the 
north side of the canon, fronting south. The en- 
| trance to it is up some forty feet above the creek- 
bed, where there is a horizontal crack eight or ten 
inches wide, running along the face of the precipice 
for four or five hundred feet. This crack opens 
back into recesses in the shattered crags behind; and 
here the bees, colony on colony, have their nests, 
and have laid up honey for many years. By going 
around and operating from the top of the cliff, we 
have at odd times dislodged considerable portions of 
the rock with blasts of gunpowder and crowbars — 
sufficient to secure many hogsheads of comb. Still 
deeper down, in great holes and pits, there seem to 
be vast deposits of old, thick, black candied honey, 
which has been drained from the combs above, year 
after year. Lower down the face of the cliff, espe- 
cially on very hot days, the honey weeps and 00zes 

Can you tell me how to prevent the bees from eat- | ou ¢ at little cracks and seams of the fissured sand- 
ing holes in the duck of chaff division-boards? | stone —s0 much so that the creek-bank is there com- 
Would painting the cloth, or coating it with tallow, pletely honey-soaked, and the water for a mile or 
work well? — JAMES MCNIELL. | two below will at times be perceptibly sweetened. 

Hudson, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1881. Much of this escaping honey the bees themselves 

I confess, friend M., that I should never | carry up the cliff. 
have thonght of giving directions for so sim- “Ona pleasant June day, in the canon and high 
ple a matter as giving the bees more room | above it, the air will be darkened by the incoming 
as they need it, when one is so fortunate as | and outgoing bees, millions on millions of them, 
to have the empty combs right at hand. I along the whole length of the crevice. The ordinary 
think I should wait until the bees and queen | drowsy hum of a hive is here intensified to a deep, 
nnd'storen! aad thes L woud give theme sce | “1m roe, stint ani a mile teow. 
comb right in the center of the brood-nest. | i “ hi 17 gptcmenne Dra irra wthren-nco resis wd 
if I intended to use the extractor, I would might be a perilous business. Wekave always made 

our raids on the nest during cold weather, generally 


te Mig hon eve rs = ce a on some chilly day toward Christmas, when the bees 
whole upper story, if I had empty combs to are lying torpid, and a winter silence has fallen up- 
fill it. If not, 1 think I would move a cou- | © this whole vast apiary.” 

ple of combs up from below, putting sheets | The writer then goes on <o tell how a “norther”’ 
of fdn. in their stead, and then fill the rest of | ¢2™e down on them, before they had quite reached 
the upper storv with fdn. If I am correct, | the bee-cave, and they were obliged toseek the shel- 
Doolittle does not use an upper story with | ter ofa friendly cliff, where they built a fire which 
his shape of frames.—I do not think you will | drove some bears from their den among the rocks. 
tind any thing that will keep the bees from | They were fortunate enough to kill the bears, which 
gnawing the sheets placed overthem. Duck- | were very fat; and the writer remarks, that “their 
ing, pretty well saturated with linseed oil, | fiesh had a noticeably sweet taste, which we attribu- 
has been recommended, and very likely the | ted to their getting so much honey hereabouts.” 


INCE I have been a reader of GLEANINGS I have 
& been looking for some thing from some of the 
veterans in regard to the manner of adding 
combs for surplus, but Ihave found nothing more 
explicit in all my reading of bee literature than 
“give more room as it is needed.” Doolittle did an 
excellent service for the A B C class when he told us 
in such a clear and explicit style his method of 
building up colonies in the spring (see April No.) If 
he would tell us in the same explicit manner how he 
adds surplus combs he would still further merit our 
tbanks. 

In the hope of calling out some thing on this sub- 
ject, I will give the method which I have followed 
the present season. If it is faulty, will you or some 
other veteran please tell me wherein‘it is so, and ex- 
plain in detail a better way? 

I build up my colonies according to Doolittle’s 
plan till I have the lower story full of frames which 
ure crowded with brood and honey. Then, if the 
bees are gathering honey freely, I take out three or 
four frames which contain honey and sealed brood 
and place them in an upper story, putting a couple 
of frames of fdn. in the middle of the lower story 
with a division-board at the side. I put a division- 
board in the upper story so that it may come direct- 
ly over the one in the lower story, and fill up the 
vacant space with empty combs. As the queen 
needs more room below, I add frames of fdn.; and as 
more storing room is needed above, ladd empty 
combs, 
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I have written to the publishera of the Companion, 
asking them for the writer's address; andif I can 
learn any further particulars [ willsend them to you. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee (o., Mich. 

The above reads very much with an air of 
truth ; but so large a part of what we find 
in papers of the above class is rather on the 
adventure line, I would be a little cautious 
about accepting it; and if any of our Texas 
correspondents can tell us whether such a 

lace really exists there or anywhere on the 
ace of the earth, we will be ever so much 
obliged. We have more than one among 
our number, [ opine, who would go down 
and develop such a tract at once. So far as 
I can see, there is nothing impossible in the 
statement, unless it be hearing the bees a 
mile away: and even this is quite likely, if 
the line of flight were right from the cave 
over the hearer’s head. 





——P> 6: a 
A LETTER FROM SOUIH AMERICA. 


! 
ALSO GOOD NEWS FROM THE STINGLESS BEES; FUR- | 
THER DEVELOPMENTS. 


N hopes that you may have received my last let- 
i ter, inclosing a correspondence in German with 
Prof. Dr. Burmeister, I must tell you to-day 
that I got letters from Paraguay, and they offered 
me on sale several hives with stingless bees. What 
they call a hive is, I suppose, x piece of box, or 
trunk. My friend in Paraguay has been in Brazil, 
and writes me in regard to the stingless bees as fol- 
lows: } 
“The bees I could get for you are the following: | 
1. Pirocco or (eirocco), a black bee as big as our com- 
mon bees; gives plenty of honey (on Brazilian Ku- 
rupu,) 

“2. Tapecoa, or Tapocod (Brazilian, Kurupu chico), | 
half as big as No.1, but gives same quantities of | 
honey. | 

3. Tatei, a very small but rather long yellow bee. | 
These hives are well peopled. I have seen hives of | 
these bees, which gave 3 bottles of honey. This | 
honey is the best of all, clear like crystal. | 

“I found three hives, whose owner has, for 3 or 4 | 
years, made his profit from them. He asks $3.00 for | 
each, but I believe that, by taking all three, { might | 
get them a little cheaper.” 

That is what my friend writes me, and I am sure 
he will do his best to procure them well at Asunc- 
cion, where they might be shipped to here. 

Let me know, Mr. Root, if you think it worth the | 
trouble, the expenses, and the risk, to send these | 
bees to the United States. The best thing would be, | 
I think, to buy them, and transfer them here in | 
Buenos Ayres in good (movable) small hives, and | 
study them about a year before sending to New | 
York. } 

Can I do some thing for you in this business? I 
shall do it with the greatest pieasure; only let me 
know. Yes,I am very willing to do it, as I feel, by 
your way of acting and writing, that you are an hon- 
est and at the same time an active and smart busi- | 
ness man. I read your GLEANINGS with the greut- 
est interest, and would like it ten times more if they 
did not contain those confounded Home Papers, and 
now lately the Tobacco Column. By what right and 
reuson, please tell me, are you going to make peo- 








ple believe tobacco-smoking is a sin? The same sin 
would be coffee and tea drinking. Our clergymen 
and schoolmasters at home in Germany smoke near- 
ly all like pipe-stoves, and you find really splendid 
men among them, able to spend their last drop of 
blood to help their neighbor; and a good fine Hua- 
vana cigar is indeed a blessed gift of God. Try it 
only; and for a poor workman, what a delight it is to 
him to smoke his pipe after his heavy journey’s 
work! I think it rather heartles3 to make these 
people believe they are doing wrong in smoking. 
If I should live among people who vowed not to 
smoke, not to dance, and not to drink, I should pre- 
fer to die. My advice is, to enjoy this life as much 
as we can in an honest and proper way. A man who 
does not know how to govern himself and to be mas- 
ter of bis passions is to me les3 than an animal. 

On the next page you will find my orders, and I 
ask you to send me the things as soon as possible. 

The cold-blast smoker is very good. The Bingham 


| smoker (I got one from Mr. Gravenhorst, Germany), 


burns the fuel better, but brings ashes and dirt on 
the combs. With the best and driest fuel I took, L 
could never make the cold-blast smoker burn it to 
the last. It burnsin the front part, but not behind. 
I had to open the machine and turn the fuel around. 
Could not a small ‘trust’’ be put under the fireplace? 
Of all I ask for, send me only the best quality. 

Don't you know a good recipe to make honey-wine 
and good vinegar? Our bees here are real devils in 
summer time, and if I could get a bee somewhat 
less wild I should be glad. I don't fear stings, but 
in the month of December or January it is impossi- 
ble to work without gloves. 

Do you think it possible an Italian queen would 
reach Buenos Ayres alive? If you do, send me one 
at my expense, but give her sufficient bees and 
sugar and water. Look out for a soft and good- 
natured one. 

I leave it to you to choose me a good and simple 
hive. 

In thanking you previously for all your trouble, I 
give you my best respects. 

Yours truly, 

Buenos Ayres, 8. A., May 18, 1881. 

Friend N., I am very much obliged for 
what you have done, and I will gladly pay 
all the expense of giving those bees a test 
where you are. I think that will be far the 
better way. From what you say of the bees 
you have already, I presume you know all 
about stings. The point is, as you are well 
aware, to get a good honey-bee that can’t 
sting. Of course, we do not know whether 
it be possible; but we are anxious to know 
how nearly we may come to it. Advise me 
at any time in regard to the expense, and I 
will remit at once. 

Lappreciate your kindness in speaking out 
your criticisms in regard to those Home Pa- 
pers. May I suggest, that you leok at these 
things a little differently from what we do, 
as customs with you are so widely different? 
I have been told by a friend who has been in 
South America, that drunkenness with you 
is almost unknown. With us it is different. 
We have a large,—yes, I am sorry to say a 
very large per cent of our people,—who have 
not the self-will or care for themselves to 
keep them from going to excesses. You 
say you would rather die than forego the 
pleasures of certain things you mention. Do 


J. NOELTING. 
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you not see that an intemperate man might easily when berries are ripe. What do you think? 
easily say, by carrying your figure only a lit- | I would have to move them on a wagon. 


tle further, that he would prefer a drunk- 
ard’s grave to being deprived of his daily | 
drinks that are sending him there? Asa 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, I feel | 
myself commissioned to try to save all man- 
kind from the consequences of their sins. 
Now, when I give 2 man a smoker for giving 
up tobacco, it is expressly understood that 
he can dissolve the contract at any time by 
simply handing over to me the price of the | 
smoker. Do you think a man is under very | 
much bondage, or that I am very cruel, when 
the price of his freedom and honorable dis- 
charge is only a dollar or less? Tobacco | 
soothes a man’s spirits and trials, it is true ; 
and I have sometimes thought it might 
soothe him into idleness when his honest 
debts were remaining unpaid. If tobacco 
has this effect, would he not be better and 
happier in the end without it? I would 
most assuredly advise the giving-up of tea 
and coffee, or any thing else, when we dis- 
cover it becomes a task to get along without 
it. I would teach our boys to be free in 
every sense of the word, from every appetite 
or habit, and bow in obedience to God and | 
none else. lam sure, friend N., you approve 
of the fruits of my work, if you do not of the 
ways in which I arrive at it, for you have 
said as much in the fore part of your letter. | 

I am really sorry to appear disobliging to | 
so kind a friend as you have been, friend 
N.; but from what I have heard of honey- 
wine and metheglin, I have thought it best | 
not tc have recipes given for making them, 
just because some of our bee-men might 
drink too much. Some of the smartest tal- 
ent we have had in our ranks has gone down 
into obscurity on account of intemperance, | 
and nothing else. 

I think I can send a queen to you, but it 
will have to be very carefully done up, and 


it may not be possible to get it through by | 


mail. I will make the trial, however, and if 
she reaches youalive, there will be nocvharge. 


How do you get your sections of honey without 
having the cappings gnawed off by bees filling them- 
selves? A. L. ETHERINGTON. 

Milton, Queens Co., N.S8., July 21, 1881. 


I would by all means move some bees 
over to that berry tract, friend E. I think 


our bee-men many times miss it by trying to 
raise plants for bees, when by carrying the 


bees a few miles they might find the honey- 
farm already in full blast, prepared by the 
bountiful hand of dame Nature.—Take off 
each section as soon as sealed, and you will 


/ not have the bees in that greedy state that 


-auses them to uncap their sealed stores 


| when disturbed. If you wait until the hon- 


ey-yield has passed, and have blacks or hy- 
brids, I do not know how you will obviate 
this difficulty, unless you open the hive very 
quickly and then scramble for the filled sec- 
tions before the bees can get the cells open. 
Full-blood Italians are much less prone to 
this kind of mischief. 
a eo 


FRIEND CASE AND HIS BEE-KEEPING, 





HOW HE DOES IT. 
» SEE in last GLEANINGS you have the 
RASPBERRY FEVER. 
Asa honey-plant it is hard to beat. [have a 
row about ten rods long; when they were in blow 


| the bees just swarmed on them from sunrise to sun- 


set, and now we have picked about 200 quarts of the 
largest, finest berries I ever saw; and as they are 


| what is called an ever-bearing variety, the new 
| growth is just beginning to ripen its fruit. Per- 


haps I ought to say that my row is nearly three feet 
| thick, and as dense as a hedge, for they withstand 


| the deep snows best when grown in this way. 


You inquire about the Cuthbert raspberry. It is 
known by this name, and also as the “*Queen of the 
Market,’ and *“ Conover,” too. It is a very fine 
berry—firm, and good for shipping. 


Your letter was 41 days in coming to us. | Well, the honey season is past, and a very poor one 


A LETTER FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


ALSO SOME THING ABOUT HUCKLEBERRIES. 


pretty interesting and instructive letter froma 

Nova Scotia apiary, I would have written; but 
this is only my fourth year. I wintered 64 colonies— 
42 in bee-house, 22 on summer stands, packed 
with sawdust 3 inches on all sides; entrance through 
the outside case to permit them to tly when weather 
permitted. Those wintered on summer stands win- 
tered well. The 42 in bee-house came out without 
losing one. There were several needed feeding (5 or 


x I were an old bee-keeper, and could get off a) 


6), and one queenless, and considerable signs of dys- | 


entery, while the 22 on summer stands had no signs 
of dysentery. Out of 64, I didn’t lose a hive in win- 
tering. Upto datelI have 1l00hives. The season was 
a fortnight later than last year. 

The sample huckleberry honey W.P. Wemyss sent 
you (page 334) set me thinking whether it would pay 
to move bees 16 miles where there are miles of bar- 
ren covered with blueberry blossoms so abundantly 


that an ordinary picker can pick 10 quarts an hour | 


it has been in Lewis County. I had more honey in 
| 1878 from 45 colonies than I have since had from 100. 


TENT FOR WORKING WITH BEES, 


Last season I saw your description of the frame 
covered with mosquito netting that you use to work 
| at your bees with after the boney season is past. I 

wanted one, but I thought the one you described 
would not be large enough to use when taking off 
honey, as I use a box to put the sections in, a basket 
with unused ones, and wanted room for unfinished 
sections, etc.; then, too, if | wanted to extract a few 
frames, or take a frame of brood, it would let the 
| robbers in to raise the frame of netting, as I would 
have to when I went for the frame of foundation to 
replace it with. Well, 1 made one 5!4 feet in height, 
| 4 feet wide, and 6 feet long. I find this not too 
| large, and in one end I have a door 3 feet wide, cov- 
| ered with netting, and easily fastened shut, outside 
orin, I find it works well with this. Ican take off 
honey all day long, and bid defiance to all the rob- 
bers in Christendom. 


HOW I EXTRACT, FEED, ETC. 


About the first of August, as I am taking off the 
white honey, I look the brood chamber over, and if I 
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find over 8 or 10 Ibs. of honey, I extract it down to 
about that. This I do, both to give room for the 
queen and for dark crop of honey later. If this is 
done, I think the first frost will find the bees in 
much better condition for winter; as,ifleft undone, 
many queens will not lay to amount to any thing af- 
ter this, and it is the young bees we want for winter, 
and plenty of them too. As soon as we have a gen- 
eral frost over the country for 4 or 5 miles around, 
I take off the boxes, and when I do this I look over 
the brood-nest once more, and this is the last time 
for the season. Now,I put on the quilt and mark 
each hive that needs feeding, the number of pounds 
that, in my judgment, it will want. 


HOW TO FEED. 


Give time for the brood to hatch, and then take 
the best granulated sugar, and to 2 pails of sugar 
put *; of a pailof hot water. 1 put it right inmy ex- 
tractor, and turn until it is dissolved. Now I can 
draw it offas 1 wantit. I take six-quart tin pans, as 
large a number as I want to feed in one day, and 
over the top put a piece of cheese-cloth bandage; 
fasten this with a string on the outside, just below 
the wire; give the bandage slack enough to reach 
the bottom of the pan, and place a small stone in 
the pan and on the cloth to hold it down. Set this 
on the frames, over the brood-nest; fill it, and daub 
a little on the outside, if they do not come up with- 
out. A strong stock will carry a pailful down in one 
night, and then if you want to feed more to the 
same stock, all you have to do is to fill it up again 
until they have enough; and let me say this when you 
are feeding: Don’t stop when you think they have 
enough feed, until you know they can not starve; 
then set them in a frost-proof and quiet ceilar when 
winter has setin in good earnest, and not before, 
and next season you will not be beeless. 

N. F. CASE. 

Glensdale, Lewis Co., N. Y., Aug. 2, 1881. 

—_~-o>-.—-—--———- 
A FEW WORDS OF EX PLANATION. 


if], ROM A. I. Root’s comments on my article on 
th page 376 of GLEANINGS, all would infer that I 
had reared all the queens I sent out with the 
“unnatural” **tinkering’’ way. The careful reader 
of my article will see, if they will re-read it, that I 
reared queens only by the transposition process, to 
supply the lack arising from not having but three 
queens I cared to breed from, so when these could 
not be kept swarming I reared by the transposition 
process. Again: In my circular I say queens shall 
be reared by natural swarming, “ as far as possible,” 
and that is: just what I have tried to do. I may 
have failed to word my advertisement just as I 
should in July GLEANINGS; but if so, I think noth- 
ing serious will result therefrom, for I believe that 
four orders is the total that I have rece‘ved from 
that source. Friend Root also says I have ‘criti- 
cised the way friend Hutchinson, and the rest of us 
who have raised queens, quite a little.”” I did criti- 
cise Novice’s way of using old bees for queen-rear- 
ing, and 1 do so still; but I believe I never criticised 
friend Hutchinson. Friend H. took me to task for 
what I wrote in A. B. J. about Nellis’ advice (after 
Aug. 20) that then was the time to rear good queens; 
from which there sprung a friendly discussion about 
late queen-rearing between H. and myself, in which 
the very important fact came out, which was, that H. 
fed his bees plentifully, while queen-rearing in the 
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fall, which made a very favorable showing for him 
over many of our queen-breeders. 

Once more: The caution mentioned, about the 
bees throwing out the transposed larvae and using 
their own, don’t apply to the mode which I gave in 
my article. Where the caution is needed is when 
there is no queen in the hive; but with the queen 
just laying in queen-cells the case is different; for 
if larvae are removed, the royal jelly is removed al- 
so, the cell cleared out, and the queen lays in it 
again. There is no need of bees changing larvewe 
with aluying queen in the hive, and, as far as my 
observation goes, they never do it. If any one has 
known where such a thing has been done, will they 
please report? From close observation for a num- 
ber of years, I have found that no food is ever 
placed in a cell till the larvee have cmerged from 
the egg; that in case of a larvain a worker cell, it is 
usually fed as a worker for from one to two days 
before the cell is enlarged for a queen-cell, and that 
the cell is never enlarged clear down to the base, 
but that a small portion of the worker cell remains 
out, of which the larva is floated with royal jelly 
about the third day, where bees rear queens from 
eggs deposited in worker cells. Where an egg 
(placed in a queen-cell) is designed for a queen, it 
has no food placed around it till it hatches, when it 
is fed sparingly (so to speak) for 4 or 5 hours, after 
which an abundance of food is given till sealed 
over; and that the cellis broad and large from tbe 
time the egg is laid till the queen hatches. Now, if 
what we have observed is correct, and we take from 
a queen-cell a larva from two to four hours old, 
reared in natural swarming, and place therein an- 
other larva of the same age, what is the difference 
in favor of the former larva? I see none. On the 
other hand, if we force a stock to rear a queen at 
times when the swarming impulse don’t demand a 
queen, will it be as apt to be reared with as favor- 
able conditions as when the instinct implanted in 
the bees by the Creator of all things tells them to 
multiply and replenish the earth? Again: Will old 
bees, which return to their old stand to find brood, 
qucen, and nurse-bees all gone by removal, and a 
frame of eggs in its place, have the same instinct to 
rear a queen, the same stomach to prepare royal 
jelly, and the same large roomy queen-cells for the 
perfection of the embryo that a stock does under 
the impulse of natural swarming? I only throw out 
these points in a friendly way for discussion or 
thought, that we may gain light on this very impor- 


tant branch of our industry. 
° G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borcdino, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1831. 


— +--+ +H OO @O- - 


STATISTICS IN REGARD TO OUR WiN- 
TERING LOSSES. 





Hk American Bee Journal for July 20 

| contains a valuable statistical table 
in regurd to the losses of bees. If [am 
correct, this shows that the losses of bees 
kept in the L. frame are less than in any 
other, or, in fact, all others, in spite of the 
plea that has so often been urged against its 
shallowness. It also shows that box hives 
stand no chance at all, compared with frame 
hives, in point of losses. On this point, I 
would suggest that putting frames into the 
hives may not have any particular advan- 
tage in wintering, so much as the fact that 
bee-keepers having frame hives give their 
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bees a much more intelligent management. the cellar. They had « good fly; found 6 colonies 
Protection by means of chaff, leaves, ¢tc., is | dead. Feb. Ist the temperature fell to 6° below 
aiso far ahead of no protection, as the most | freezing when I put them in the cellar again, and on 
careless observer has doubtless gathered ere | the 22d, the day being warm, we set them out for a 
this, from the reports we have been having | tly, and found 6 more colonies dead. Returned them 
for months past. Cellar wintering, for last | to celiar the 23d. The 26th I let them fly again, and 
winter. was far ahead of all: and were Win- returned them on the 28th. March 10th being warm 
ters to be all like that, we should know | (52° in the shade), I set them out, and noticed young 
pretty well what to do. Whether these re- | pees tiying froma few of the strongest colonies. 
ports were taken so as to include the losses | 4. the rest of the month was rather pleasant, I left 
through April, does not appear ; and, in fact, | them out. They commenced to breed nicely, when 
pny yin ph re bende ee ee tee | along came that April snap, and away went 6 colc- 
of the great losses oceurred through April, | eS more: taking one of those in the sawdust- 
this is a very important point. The losses | packed hives, and reducing almost all the otherstoa 
in the cellar sum up to 32 percent; outdoors, | ™¢Te bandful. Had I put them all back into the ccl- 
with no protection. run up to 85 per cent. | lar at that time, it would have been well; but the 
The item in bee-houses I do not quite under- | weather had been so pleasant, I thought it would 
stand, from the fact that we have bee-houses | 8°09 change for warm; but was disappointed. I 
made only for wintering, house apiaries, and | ad a genuine case of spring dwindling on my hands. 
wintering-houses partly under ground, par- The 4 remaining packed colonies were in moderate 
taking greatly of the nature of cellars or | condition only, having lost fearfully in bees, like 
caves. I should suppose that it at least in- | the rest. They built up so slowly after settled 
cluded the latter, asthe per cent of loss is on- | weather came, that I finally set the bees out into 
lv 21. In regard to the kind of hive used, I | single-walled hives, and let the sun strike them, 


copy the summary as given: which seemed to help them, as they would fly with 

NO. IN DEADIN Loss, | the rest. The packing being so thick, the sun did 

FALL. SPRING. PER CT, | not warm them. The experimental colony was a 

oon Sires paabeo-as*t ‘ae Led ye = | division like the rest, and reared their queen from a 
-frame hives ....... 300,48 2,307 46 . 3 ‘ 

Labeutecth. aptoryenane ey 83,965 ‘3 cell given them. After testing her I did not open 


the hive until ready to fix them for winter, when, 

to my surprise, they had their combs full of sealed 

honey from top to bottom, except the 4 central 

this very valuable showing. combs, which had a little brood next the bottom- 

—_ east bars. If there ever was acase of “bees crowding 

the queen,” this was one, as the colony was rather 

FRIEND Late ne Me Sn li PERI- weaker than I liked to risk on the summer stand. 

ety However, I lifted their colony with 5 of their combs, 

SINGLE-WALLED HIVES. placing them in the center of a single-walled 15-frame 

, | hive, having a large portico to shed rain and snow; 

ee ast w ROOT:—I will give you my report of | faced the hive south, and put in two tight-fitting 
—) 


Other frames .......... 113,541 58342 51 


Our thanks are due the editor of the A. B. 
J. for the labor he has spent in compiling 


last winter's losses before I am too late. Fall | rubber-bound division-boards, leaving them up !, 

is again upon us, and we should now begin to | in. from the bottom. I then hung the extra comb3 
prepare our bees for the coming winter. Last fall | in the ends close to the divisions, so the bees could 
found me with 53 colonies, made during the sun:mer | take out the honey if needed. Ontop of the frames 
by dividing, which I overdid, considering the poor | I spread a new clean woolen cloth, and a 4-inch thick 
seuson that followed; besides having a good demand | chaff cushion on that; contracted the entrance to 
for allthe queens I can rear, I spread them a little | about one inch, and they were ready, let come what 
on that account. They were rather strong in bees, | would; but after I felt the cold that did come, I felt 
but the majority of them needed feeding. Think-| a little uneasy about them, but concluded to let 
ing perhaps they might fill up from fall bloom, I | them alone. I did not open that colony until spring. 
waited; but it failed. I then commenced to feed , The result was, that they had lost less bees, and 
sugar syrup about the last of September. Had the | were in better condition, than any other colony I 
weather continued as warm as we usually have it, | had. They did not dwindle down in spring, but went 
all would have been well; but you know what hap- | straight ahead increasing, until they had filled the 
pened. Winter set in earlier than usual, and of | whole hive of 15 combs, and was the first one to 
course the bees did not have time to seal up their | swarm, which was no small one, from a hive of that 
stores. We had our first snow Oct. 17th, and on the | size. 
Ith another, 2 inches deep. It kept gradually get-| Now, after all the reports and causes assigned for 
ting colder, with deep snows, when, on the 19th of | our losses last winter, have we found the true cause? 
Nov., the temperature fell to 10° below zero, and on | Although I bad only one colony to winter successfully, 
the 22d, to 12° below. Dec. 3d, the weather being | I think I have learned wiy it did so, and will give the 
warm and pleasant, the bees had a good fly. Jt com- | causes of success, the reverse of which I believe was 
menced to turn cold on the 6th, when I put 47 colo- | the cause of failure and loss. First, this colony had 
nies in the cellar. Of the 6 left out, 5 were in hives | only what combs they could cover, of nice sealed 
packed — one with fine charcoal, two with sawdust, | honey. Next, the divisions were plain, simple 
one with chaff, and one with turning shavings. One | boards, which did not absor) and retain dampness, as 
colony I prepared as an experiment to winter out | chaff cushions or divisions are apt todo. Next, the 
on a summer stand in a single-walled hive, and only | cloth or quilt covering the bees was new and clean, 
wish now that my whole 53 colonies had been “ex- | allowing the chaff cushion on top to draw dampness 
perimental” ones. Sunday, Jan. 30th, the tempera-} from them, which enameled cloth, and propolized 
ture being at 50° in the shade, I set the bees out of | quilts would not ellow (I examined my dead colonies, 
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and found them as wet as if a bucket of water had 
been poured on them; the quilts being covered with 
propolis, no moisture could pass off at the top, but 
seemed to condense and drop down on the bees). 
Next, the hive facing south, and being single-walled, 
the bees received the full benefit of the sun, and 
would often be seen flying at noon, when those in 
packed hives were still. Next, the dead-air spaces 
at the ends of the hive, I believe, are as warm as if 
packed, and a great deal dryer. This colony never 
showed any signs of dysentery that I could notice, 
either in the hive or out, while a!’ the rest had it 
badly. 

The present seuson has been any thing but favora- 
ble. Bees had the full benefit of fruit-bloom, which 
helped them greatly. The white clover, what little 
we have left (after severe droughts each summer), 
yielded well; but our usual drought cut it short 
again; and uuless it rains soon I fear our fall har- 
vest will amount to nothing, and very likely the 
bees will have to be fed for winter. 

Jos. M. Brooks. 


| 
| 
| 





Columbus, Ind., Aug. 9, 1881. 


I am inclined to think, if you had fixed all 
your bees as you did that one, friend B., they 
would not have wintered as it did. 


The “Srowlery.”. 














This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied ; and when anything is amiss, | hope you will ‘‘ talk 
right out.’’ Asa rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 





MONEY LOST IN THE MAILS. 
SENT you some money for some articles that 
you have advertised in your price list of imple- | 
ments in bee culture. It has been nearly a 
month since I sent it. I would like to hear from | 
you, whether you have received it or not, or whether | 
there was any mistake about it. If there was, please | 
send what articles it will pay for, and oblige— 
H. L. PHLEGAR. | 
Pembrook, Giles Co., Vu., June 26, 1881. | 
You will notice, from the above, that our | 
friend gives plain directions what to do in} 
case there was some mistake in the order, 
but none in case the order was never received, 
which would seem to imply, a very little. 
that he is pretty sure we got it. 
him we were very sorry to say his letter had 
never reached us, and asked particulars as 
to how he sent it, ete. Here is his-reply:— 
Linclosed the money in an envelop, just as I have | 
been sending to other firms, and received goods 
prompily. H. L. PHLEGAR. 
Pembrook, Giles Co., Va., June 22, 1881. | 
Friend P., your reply is certainly unkind, | 
and it seems to me, just a little uncivil. Sup- , 
pose you have sent to other firms, and re- 
ceived your goods promptly, does it follow, 
necessarily, that we have received your 
money and won’t send the goods? I admit 
that our mail facilities are excellent, and | 
that perhaps not one letter in a thousand is 
lost; yet, where a house gets 100 or more 
letters a day, as we do, there would be one | 
lost every week or ten days. There has got | 
to be a first time with everybody ; and be- | 
cause you never have had a letter lost or 
stolen, have you a right to say you do not} 
think this one was lost?) To put the matter | 


| worth the paper they are * wrote’ on!” 


We wrote | 


| of you:— 


where you can see it squarely on both sides, 
I wish you to answer this on your honor, as a 
man: If you were in my place, would you 
send out goods you were selling at a very 
close profit, without ever having received a 
copper for them of anybody? I know how 
it vexes one to have his money lost; but, 
my friends, after reading what I have put 
in our price lists about sending money, do 
you not take the risk upon yourselves, when 
you voluntarily decide to send without reg- 
istering or postal order? I gave this much 
space, because this seems to be one of the 
most trying things in business to adjust. 1 
would willingly and = bear half of such 
losses, but I am in danger of doing harm, 
even in this, as you see in our price list. 


You have been sending you journal, GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE, to Chester Robbins. To-day he 
was here and refused to take one out of the office. 
He says they are not worth the paper that they are 
wrote on. Do not send any more, as we don’t want 
it around the office. He is very much displeased 
with you for sending them. Hi. SAYERS, P. M. 

Sherwood, Branch Co., Mich., June 6, 1881. 

Well, now, I declare, friend S.,it is too bad 
that anybody has been annoyed by sending 
them some thing they did not want. Mr. 


| Robbins certainly subscribed and paid for 


GLEANINGS in January, unless we_ have 
made a great mistake somewhere. Had he 
written us himself, we would have stopped 
it most cheerfully, and returned the balance 
of the money that was due him too. wee 
ry, 
that’s a regular ‘‘ stunner” on our eal 
efforts. Now, friends, I just tell you what; 
you who have scolded because we stopped 
GLEANINGS when the time expired, please 
consider that we don’t know but you think 
just like friend Robbins; and it would be 
the height of ill manners to keep sending it 
in that case. ‘‘Not worth the paper—!” 
whew! I guess, friend R., we shall have to 
wake up and make it better, if that’s so. 





THE girls in our office bave the autograph fever at 
present, in its most “striking” form; but, unlike 
| most phases of the discase, they have vctoed “ quo- 
tations”’ all together, and strictly insist on original- 

ity. Some of the productions are viry good in- 
| deed, and [ Fave taken the liberty of borrowing a 
| couple, without their knowledge. 

The first is Lu’s, which, though hastly written, is 
pretty ‘cute, and contains names familiar to many 


Ah, well! some ‘* jolly °° houre we've known 
Amid the hum of business and of bees, 

For bees and business here are one, 
Tho’ honey comes by slow degrees, 

Tho’ we've no drones to drive away, 
We have a “ good queen, Bess,’’ 

\nd many a royal prank we play; 
But some — we won’t confess 

Even Ellen M., and Wally, too, 
And Carrie the demure, 

Join in the fun, while ‘* Boss 
(Does he wish that we were fewer!) 

Then Addie and Ida, Stella and 1, 
Geo. Washington, Mary, and Cherry. 

And Ten, who’s growing toward the sky, 
How can we be aught but merry? 

The next one is Carrie’s. 

May you trace in the book of life, my frien1 
Deeds noble and good and true; 

Be every page to the very end 
Spotless, and fair to view; 

And when the mighty volume is closed, 
And you stand by the great white throne, 

May you hear the voice of the King of kings, 
Saying, ** Faithful servant!—well done!’ 


** logks on 
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WATER AND SUGAR, FOR SHIPPING 


THE OLD BOTTLE QUEEN-CAGE, AFTER ALL. 


T would seem that my old idea of a bottle 
of water, and pure sugar, for bees dur- 
ing the intense heat of summer, or for 

long shipments, is to be the old stand-by, 
after all. I noticed that the Cyprian and 
Holy-Land queens sent us by friend Jones 
last year came with sugar and water, and an 
abundance, too, of both. In the Cunadian 
Farmer of August 3, friend Jones tells how 
he prepares bees for shipment from these 
foreign ports:— 

It is a very difficult matter to import them to this 
country. Those colonies I bought in Palestine I had 
sent down to the coast, and had them forwarded by 
steamer to Cyprus. There they were transferred 
from the cylinders into movable-frame hives. I 
then made a box about 4x5x6 inches, out of pine 
lumber. I putascreen on the bottom and one in 
in the top, each about three inches square, to let the 
air pass through. In one end of the box I fixed 
a bottle filled with water, and having a cork 
through which a cutting was made for a wick. 
Through this cutting I drew a cotton wick, and by 
capillary attraction this wick is kept wet with the 
water, and the bees drink and then cat some granu- 
Jlated sugar, which I fastened upon the other end of 
the box by pouring it in hot and allowing it to cool. 
Between the bottle and the sugar I had a comb with 
a little syrup in it. There was a queen, and from 
160 to 300 bees in this box. I had a crate made to 
hold 27 of these boxes, and they were separated from 
each other by about an inch and a half, so that a cur- 
rent of air always passed around every box. I have 
some bees that were kept six weeks in that way, 
and during the whole time they were flown only 
once; that was when I arrived in London. Some of 
the bees appeared to need this, and others did not. 
The water was very bad, and I have given instruc- 
tions that in future consignments the water should 
be boiled before being put into the bottle; this will 
purify it. 


The Viallon candy answered admirably 
until the great heat and drought of July, 
and then we found 11 queens out of 21 dead, 
in asingle shipment from Viallon himself. 
They were about 5 days on the way; but 
when the air is so very dry, and the weather 
so very hot, water seems an absolute neces- 
sity. Besides, with the water-bottle, if any 
error or delay happens, the bees are ordin- 
arily safe for at least two weeks. This is, 


of course, where the water and sugar are | 
separate, so there can be no daubing and | 
stickiness, and no fermentation of the water | 


and sugar. 
——— o> 


HOW TO GET HONEY—AND MONEY. 


A TEXAN FRIEND. 





BY 





ry OW to prevent an increase of stocks, and at 
the same time keep the bees working vigor- 
ously during the swarming season, and 
cause them to store honey instead of spending their 
time and energy during a honey yield in attempts at 
reproduction, is a problem that interests bee-keep- 
ers who find more profit in raising honey than from 
the sale of bees and queens. Every bee-keeper has 
noticed that a swarm of bees placed in a new hive, 


id 


and given a new location, will do more work in a | 
given time than will the same number of bees in al- | 


most any other condition. It is also known that, 
during the swarming season, the flowers yield honey 
in great profusion. Now, how to preserve the col- 
ony intact, and get the benefit of the business en- 


ergy peculiar toa new swarm out of the whole thing 
by causing them to store honey instead of raising 
queens and bees, is the qnestion. I hardly think any 
plan will always succeed; but I will give you the 
most successful one I have ever tried. 

Try to prevent swarming by giving the becs all the 
room they will profitably use; but, if they are not 
satisfied, and swarm out anyhow, capture the swarm 
in a box or empty hive; place them in a cool shaded 
place in the dark, with box slightly raised to give 
them air. The shade of a tree or house will do, and 
a stick under the edge of the hive will give thcm 
air, while a thick blanket or bed-quilt spread over 
the box, and allowed to come in close contact with 
the ground all around, will produce the darkness 
needed to keep them quiet. Place an cmpty hive 
where you wish to locate your new colony—any 
place away from the old stand will do—and, after 
sunset, when the bees are all in, bring the hive that 
cast the swarm, and the box containing the swarm, 
alongside your new hive; shake the bees from one 
or twocombs near the entrance to the new hive, 
and, after removing the queen-cells, place the combs 
in also. Now shake your swarm down with the oth- 
er bees, and let all go in together. While the 
swarm is going into the new hive, take the other 
combs from the old one, shake off the bees with the 
others, remove the queen-cells, and place them (the 
frames) in also. Add another story, if necessary, 
with your surplus arrangements, and lean a board 
in front of the entrance for a day or two. 

If you have done the work properly, and removed 
al the queen-cells, you have furnished all the con- 
ditions the instinct of a new swarm requires, and 
preserved the united strength of the parent colony 
and the swarm intact, and the reunited colony will 
work as vigorously as a swarm hived separately 
from the parent stock. “To sum it all up,’ the bees 
have started queen-cells under the swarming im- 
pulse; they have swarmed out from the old hive 
with the queen, and forsaken their old location. 
You have given them a new home,a new location, and 
plenty of room, and their reproductive instinct is 
satisfied—at least until they have filled the space 
you have given them; and if they are judiciously 
managed, by removing the stores before they are 
too much crowded, they will, nine times in ten, re- 
| main satisfied throughout the season. 

I do not expect you, and others who are more in- 
terested in the sale of queens and bees than in the 
production of honey, to feel any interest in what I 
have written; but we who can get more cash out of 
honey than ffom the sale of becs, or who, from va- 
rious causes, find our supply of bives running short 
| when it is impossible to obtain more in proper time, 
| willever feel an interest in any plan that may save 
| our bees and direct their energy at this particular 
time to the production of that which will bring us 
the most solid comfort—cash. 

While writing this, I have tried to keep one of the 
babies quiet by holding him on my knee, and another 
by talking to it and petting it in various ways, 
while the *‘madam”’ and the other seven young 
“Texans” are out fora stroll. If my ideas have 
been poorly and disconnectedly expressed, I plead 
the circumstances an excuse. J.J. TAYLOR. 

Richland Springs, Tex., July 20, 1881. 

Now, you do me injustice, friend T., for I 
am interested in comb honey: in fact, I 
have done just what you mention, and know 
it will work. lam really afraid I am inter- 
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ested almost as much in the nine young 
“Texans”? you mention incidentally, as | 
am in the cae Give them my love, and 
make your best bow to the * madam,” for me, 
and give her my respects. I should dearly 
love to just go and make you all a visit. 
>> 
BEES STINGING A TEAM OF HORSES, 
AND SOME OTHER MATTERS. 








FROM OUR WISCONSIN ‘A B C CHILD.” 


ond crop of red clover. I examined some, 

and found the tubes nearly full of honey. I 
wintered 24 colonies on summer stands; lost one in 
glass hive. My bees have been swarming every day 
since May 28 Ihave trebled my number, but I use 
full sheets of fdn. I have been obliged to cnlarge 
my hives (Langstroth) to 10 frames, and space combs 
1% in. from center to center. Basswood did not 
yield a drop, although it bloomed freely. The sea- 
son is not as good here as last yearsofar. I have 
returned swarms to keep them in boxes, or else 
should have had no surplus. As it is, I haye 700 Ibs. 
white comb, and 500 or 600 lbs. extracted, with fine 
prospects ahead for fall yield. I bave 3 Cyprian 
queens. They are very prolific, and go into boxes 
readily. 

Now, friend Root, | four one protest against your 
paying four money sent H. A. Burch & Co., as they 
advertise quite as much in A. B. J. as in GLEANINGS. 
Several here sent him money one, two, and three 
years ago, and heard nothing from it except prom- 
ises, from time totime. These all took the A. B. J., 
not GLEANINGS. 

BEES ON A RAMPAGE. 

Iread in A BC of bees on a rampage. Well, we 
had just such a ease here yesterday. My father-in- 
law, living 3 miles away, has 13 swarms of bees, and 
as the team passed them with a load of oats (where 
they had been driving the whole scason without any 
molestation), they became enraged, and sallied out 
ch masse upon the horses and driver. So sudden 
was the attack, and in such great numbers, all 
bristling with venom, that, instead of an immediate 
runaway, the team just stood fixed, pawed, and 
fairly screamed aloud like wild beasts. Three men 
were on hand, and did all in their power to get them 
away, but no go. The swarm increased until their 
heads, necks, and chops, were covered, the men all 
the time rubbing them off, killing them by thous- 
ands. One horse fell exhausted; its life is despaired 
of ; the other is slightly better, while the men fared 
little better, one of them fainting before the horses 
were cared for. The women folks, too, have their 
eyes shut. A calf was nearly killed. I hastened to 
the scene, and found the horses rolling in agony on 
the barn floor. We gave brandy, and applied am- 
monia, and covered them with mud; but they still 
refuse to eat, and their eyes remain shut. Their 
ears hang down like junk bottles. The folks are 
suffering intensely. I picked 103 stings out of one 
horse’s eur. What could have caused the attack? 
There was at the time a fine honey flow from 5 acres 
of buckwheat, not 20) yards distant. It was at 8- 
A.M., When they were busiest gathering. The bees 
are from my stock, and reared from gentle Italians. 
The 13 swarms are the increase of 3 wintered — one 
strong, 2 weak, in spring; the third swarm fill an 8 
frame L. hive, and 3 cases of sections at a time, and 


Bon are doing well now, working hard on sec- 





have given 30 lbs. surplus, while first swarms have 
given 100 lbs. He refused $10.00 for the queen of the 
best hive (reared last season;) she filled 20 L. frames 
with brood before swarming; her hive swarmed 4 
times, and all were large swarms. If the horses die, 
I will let you know. The men are unable to stand 
up yet, being stung mostly in the head and face. 

Do you want any queens or bees? I can send you 
some choice Cyprians, mated Italian drones. I can 
send you 40 bushels of bees at 80c per Ib. if you wish. 

E. A. MORGAN. 

Arcadia, Wis., Aug. 5, 1881. 

Friend M., I can hardly explain the ram- 
page ou describe, but by supposing that the 
ees had some way got to robbing, unless 
the queen you mention had met one of your 
Cyprian drones, and it was the taint of a for- 
eign blood, somewhat akin to the Egyptian 
strain. How near was the team to this hive? 
It may be a good lesson to us, to be a little 
careful how we drive horses too near hives 
of bees. I presume the horses were in a pro- 
fuse perspiration.—I have answered about 
Burch in another column.—Have plenty of 


bees now. 

ye HAVE been watching GLEANINGS for some time 
M past for reports of bee-keepers in Southern Ne- 
= praska. Up to this time I have seen only those 
of friend Miles, of Pawnee City, and Mrs. Martin, of 
Tecumseh. Eventhese reports were not full enough 
to give us any idea of the condition bees were in, in 
their respective neighborhoods. 

Tam an A BC student, and as a matter of fact, I 
should like to hear oftener from friends, just how 
the precious bees pulled through the long cold win- 
ter. In this section, the winter of 1880 will never be 
forgotten by any class; no difference what the avoca- 
tion was, it fell on all alike. At the same time, I am 
of the opinion that our brothers in bee culture suf- 
fered most; and among them here I will give the 
names of Jerome Wiltse, of Rulo, Neb., and George 
Schock, of Falls City. Mr. W. lost all his apiary, 
which numbered about 200 first-class colonies, except 
some 7 or 8, which pulled through in very bad con- 
dition. Mr.S. came out a shade better, with per- 
haps one-half. Through the country generally, 
there were a great many bees; but so far as I have 
made inquiry, nine-tenths died during the winter, 
and, as a matter of course, the people are consider- 
ably discouraged, and will hardly embark again 
very soon in bee culture. Just here, friend RK., let 
me ask you, if the secret or success of raising bees, 
especially in the North-west, doesn't depend mainly 
on the way they are wintered. It seems to me that 
the heaviest losses last wintér were among those 
who have been keeping bees for a great many yeafs; 
ard still, from some cause or other, the “‘ amateur ’’ 
met with as good results as those who have expend- 
ed thousands of dollars in ways and means by which 
they could give to the world the true principles on 
which we could rest with entire confidence, that, 
after the labor of summer was over, and the harvest 
gathered in, our purses replenished, and our hearts 
thankful to a kind heavenly Father for his goodness 
in the past we could feel that, when we bad careful- 
ly packed our bees for winter, with an abundance of 
stores, they would come out in good condition in the 
spring. 

It has been extremely hot here for the last five 
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weeks, burning every thing up, and one would 
naturally suppose bees are doing no good. From the 
15th of May to the 12th of July they did remarkably 
well for this section, raising brood in abundance, 
and storing considerable honey in the brood-nest. 
But to-day their storehouse is as barren asthe des- 
ert; have no pollen either. The only h~pes I have 
are in feeding them until it commences to rain. If 


it don’t rain very soon they can not gather any | 
and hence, feeding is the only | 


stores for winter; 
salvation. 
Falls City, Nebr., July 25, 1881. 
a 


H. A. BURCH & CO 


W.C. HAVELY. 


FRLEND HEDDON'’S REVIEW OF THE MATTER. 


against any one, anda lively interest in uni- 
versal justice, 1 wish to remonstrate against 
the practice of financial vicarious atonement, as 
proposed by you in case Mr. Burch should fail to 


Jee naains ROOT:—As one who has no ill will 


satisfy those who have sent him money for bee- | 


keepers’ supplies. Because Mr. B. advertised with 
you, is that any reason why you should become re- 
sponsible for bis good luck, good judgment, good 
management, good health, or good intentions, any 
or all, the lack of which might cause Mr. B. to 
fail? You have given a list of some of those who 
complain of loss. Before you can consistently pay 
these men, you must first have positive proof re- 
garding the transaction. If a-man ordered bees 
last April, and Mr. B. ships them this fail, there is 
certainly a loss, which might amount to as much, or 
more, than all the money sent. How much are you 
going to pay in such cases? 
that the purchaser ever patronized or even looked 
into your GLEANINGS’ How do you know but that he 
saw Mr. B.’s ad. insome other paper? Are you not 
a little reckless in proposing such a performance? 
If you continue to make such proposals, had you not 
better carefully consult a reporter who knows the 
standing of each one who proposes to advertise, be- 
tore you accept the advertisement?’ Would it not 
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| his circular? 


| great caution till I do. 





How d> you determine | 


| of that grandest of all God's gifts. 


be still better, when an ad. is proffered, to get (un- | 


known tothe dealer) a report of bis stability, and 
insert it with the ad.,and then let us take 
chances? 


us you do,or can. I hardly think that 


our | 
We then know as inuch about the matter | 
many of | 


these complainants would desire your interests sac- | 
rificed to theirs, ina matter in whose financial in- | 


terests you play so minor a part. Lam sure I would 
not have the stain on my memory of taking a cent 
from you. Your agreeing to become responsible, 
makes no difference as tothe justice in the matter. 
In my opinion, martyrdom never paid a dividend on 


| the ranks of reputable dealers in our goods. 


the investment to any of the parties concerned. | 


Never! 
In regard to this failure of Mr. Burch, numerous 





SEPT. 


to Mr. B., and during the winter he asked meif I 
was willing to state this truth to the public through 
Notwithstanding he was selling full 
colonies at less price than I could afford to (thus 
making my recommend of his bees work against my 
own interest), I could not crawl into so smalla place 
as to refuse my signature to a fart, and gave it. I 
recommended the bees only. 

In regard to the tinancial standing of Mr. B., 1 
know nothing. I make it a point to trust men with 
What business of trust I 
have ever had with Mr. B., has always been fully 
and promptly discharged. I never heard of his fail- 
ure to fill orders reecived till within the last sixty 
days. Iknow no more of the reason why he fails to 
ship,than any other man. I do not even know who 
“Co.” is. From my acquaintance with Mr. B., Lam 
inclined to think he intends to ship his orders to the 
best of his ability. I think his mistake has been in 
overestimating his ability to supply, or underesti- 
mating the demand at the prices he quoted bees 
probably both. 

Such stock as Mr. B. advertised was worth more, 


| and cost more, than the priceahe put upon them. 


Eager to aveil themselves of a good bargain, orders 
and money came in, far in excess of Mr. B.’s ability 
to supply, after the winter bad reduced his fine large 
apiary to fifteen surviving colonies, which, I am 
credibly informed, was thecase. I wanttosay here, 
that those who have had no experience have but a 
faint idea of the amount of cash cost, and labor, in- 
volved in a season's dealing in supplies. Without 
great well as gcod judgment, one is 
very apt to far overestimate his ability to fill ell 
these od¢-sized and complicated orders with prompt- 
ness. To dosorequires no sinelleapital. The man 
who expects to use his remittance money to carry 
stock with, will ran a short race in the business, and 
wind up covered with blame. If tact is required to 
successfully produce honcy, the essence of it is 
demanded to successfully “supply producers, and 
give satisfaction to the rersonable,”’ to say noth- 
ing of the growls of that cliss who aré totally bereft 
1 think there 
are few men among our ranks who will willfully be- 
tray the confidence of him who sends his money 
confidingly to a stranger. When anyone places all 
the power in you, can you but do erery thing within 
the bounds of reason and justice to satisfy him? In 
my judgment, more failures and consequent losses 
mise from too much hope and too little caution, than 
from all other sources. Hope may be called mental 
ease; caution, mental energy. 

We all sincerely hope that the next 30 days will put 
a brighter look upon the face of this first failure in 
How- 
ever unable any of us may have been to doso in the 


cau'ion, as 


| past, let us all strive to do cxact justice to each 


parties have written to me to find out what I know | 


ubout the firm, stating that they saw my ‘* recom- 
mend ”’ in his circular, and knowing I lived in an ad- 
joining county. Will you give me space to say to 
such inquirers, that in the fall of 1880 I visited Mr. 
B.’s apiary, and found not only system and order, 
but as fine-looking and active bees as I ever saw 
anywhere. These colonies had been carefully bred 
during that season, under the skillful management 
of Mr. King, of South Haven, as directed by Mr. 
Burch. I never visited an apiary which was more 


other in the future. JAMES Heppon. 

Dowagiuc, Mich., Aug. 5, 1881. 

Many thanks. friend IH., for so kindly tak- 
ing my part. L do not propose, as I have 
already said, making good the losses of my 
advertisers by aie hal shipping, ete., but I 
do propose to pay back the money any one 
may lose by sending it to some one who 
makes no returns for the money sent. In 
doing this, I only try to do as I would be 
done by. If] go into the store of some one 
I know and rely upon, and some person in 


universally ‘*thre:-banded.” 1 made these remarks | that store takes my money and returns me 
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no equivalent, 1 should expect the proprie- | lost queen if she is in the wrong pew. When a 


tor to make good the amount lost. He must 
learn not to keep such on his premises. It 
is true, 1 do not know who saw the adver- 
tisement in GLEANINGS; but I believe they 
will tell me pretty nearly the truth when |! 
get ready to‘ask them. You would, friend 
ILeddon, wouldn’t you? [I do know all who | 
advertise with me, pretty well. and if L lose | 
in this case, I shall have to conclude it will | 
be better to keep a little tighter rein on 
some of you than I have done. I think 
friend Burch is going to fix it all up him- | 
self, excepting perhaps the damage to his | 
customers, resulting from the «delay. He, 
can regain confidence another season, if he | 
chooses, by advertising that the cash need | 
not be sent until the bees are received. 
-——__———__--<- 2 ——___—_— 
QUEEN-REARING. 

LOST ON THEIR WEDDING TRIP; 
AND REMEDY. 


QUEENS GETTING 
CAUSE 


young queens failing to return to their re- 

spective hives after their wedding tour, and 
are solicitous to ascertain the cause and remedy. 
Much can be done by the apiarian to save these 
losses. Iam not of the opinion that many queens 
are carried away by birds; some may be, but the 
greater number of queens lost is occasioned by en- 
tering the wrong hive on their return. The number 
of losses may be diminished very much by doing 
away with the systematic arrangement of the quecen- 
rearing colonies. Evenif the hives are 12 or 15 feet 
apart in rows, and there is much similarity of ap- 
pearance of the hives, often queens, as well as bees, 
will make a mistake and enter the hive at either 
side in front or in rear of the hive in which they be- | 
long. If this is the arrangement of your apiary, and 
on account of appearance, or for want of room, you 
must continue to have it so, you will find it a great 
aid to your queens in returning to their own hive, 
if you willtake the precaution to cut some grven 
bushes or weeds, and place them over and about the 
hives in such a way as to give a diversity of appear- | 
ances to those hives having queens nearly old enough | 
to fly out. This is a great aid to them in marking 
their place. Mere color of hives will not do. It 
is not a good plan to be among the hives, opening 
and changing the appearance of them where queens 
of proper age might be on the wing, especially from 
12103 o'clock P.M. 

After the usual hours have passed for queens to 
ty, and you are aware that you have had some 
queens that have flown from their hives, it is well 
to look into these hives, and if the queen is not 
there (usually the bees, on disturbing them, will | 
manifest the absence of the queen by that peculiar 
doleful sound made by fanning their wings; some | 
colonies manifest their loss with greater intensity 
of emotion than others), it is well to make an effort 
to find her, and when you do find her, especially 
when you are behind with “ orders for qucens,”’ you 
will feel better than you would had you gotten a | 
small fortune. But you say, ‘‘ Where shall I look 
for her? if she has got into some other hive it won't 
pay to open the ‘whole business’ to find one queen, 
and then, may be, she is not in any hive, so I'll let 
her ‘go to the dickens.’ ”’ But generally there isa | 
pretty sure indication of the whereabouts of the | 


Ss) E of the friends speak of heevy losscs from | 


help. 
, entrances face all points of the compass, we 


strange queen enters a colony already supplied with 
a piece of furniture of this kind, the bees will ball 
the strange queen to give themselves time to look 
into matters; and either the bees, in their eagerness 
to killthe queen, sting each other, or else the queen, 
in trying to free herself, stings the bees, I am not yet 
sure which; at all events, shortly after a queen 
is balled, if the colonies so retaining her has a queen 
of their own, the indication of a strange queen is in 
the fact of a number of bees just stung and carried 
out. Now, when this is seen, it is at all times (if no 


| robbing or fighting has been going on), better to 


open the hive; and if the queen has not been balled 
too long she will be found all right, and she must 
then be caged a few hours among her own bees be- 
fore liberating her, being sure to have food access- 
ible to the queen, as bees will not always feed an 
unfertile caged queen. Asa general thing, queens 
that are lost from their own hive will be found in 
the hive at either side, or the hive immediately in 
front or rear of the hive in which she belongs, and 
these may be looked into — examining all the combs 
and sides of hive for the ball of bees, before the 
“sign,” dead bees, are thrown out of the hive. I 
have saved a great many queens by this timely at- 
tention. But nearly all of this trouble and loss of 
queens may be saved by scattering the queen-rear- 
ing colonies about through your orchard, among 
bushes and weeds, and facing their entrances in dif- 
ferent directions. It takes more time to “go the 
rounds,” but it will pay in dollars and cents. 

This has beena pretty fair season with us. I had 
only 16 stands to begin with, and they were so weak 
they did not start brooding until sometime in April, 
and there was not one young bee hatched until the 
8thof May; yet I have increased them from 16 weak 
things to 70, all in prime order for winter. Of course, 
I had all my combs saved ** to go and come on,” and, 
as friend Hutchinson says, these empty combs are 
agreat “ institution.” 

The queens of these old colonies were so forced 
and overworked by giving them so much comb to 
fill with eggs, they were nearly all completely ex- 


| hausted by the close of the honey harvest, which 
_ ended with us the 12th of July. 


I have nowa young 
laying queen in each of my hives, artificially reared, 


| but that don’t scare me a bit, as they will average 


as prolific as any other 70 naturally reared queens 
in this country. Where is the use of so much talk 
about natural and artificial queens, when it is so 
small a matter to transfer larva just hatched, from 
any stock into cells containing royal jelly, and have 
them receive as much, or more, royal food than they 
get by the natural process? J. A. BUCHANAN, 

Huntsville, Logan Co., O., Aug., 1881. 

Many thanks for your excellent hints, 
friend B., right where i am sure they will 
Our hives are pretty near, but as the 


have very little trouble from young queens 
getting into the wrong hives. A queen, 
while being introduced, often takes wing, 
and I have several times found the boys 
sorely troubled, when L would be able to 


| find the queen almost every time, by just the 


plan you have given, and the boys were just 
about as glad to find her as you have ex- 
pressed it. A ¢fieen that gets lost by flying 
away, under almost any circumstances, can 


| usually be found by one who understands 


them. They almost, if not quite, invariably 
come back to where they started off, anda 
glance at the hives in the vicinity will often 
tell where they have gone in, or attempted 
to enter. It is wonderful, how one’s wits 
may be sharpened for such work, if he set 
right resolutely to it. 
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REPORT FROM A 16-YEAR-OLD BEE-KE EPER. 
La has 69 colonies of bees, including a few nu- 
i 


clei. The most of them are strong. We have | 


fed nearly a barrel of grape sugar. It isa 
great help to the apiary. 
son for bees. 
banded bees; the fourth band is easily seen as they 
crawl over the combs. My brother David introduc- 
ed an old laying queen from a stropg swarm to a 
swarm of young bees. She stopped laying a week or 
more, and then she laid a few drone eggs; then she 


stopped laying for a week or so. Totry an experi- | 
ment, he transferred her to a nucleus hive, when she , 


immediately began to lay as well as ever, and is 
still at it. The Spider plant is a perfect beauty. | 
The bees swarm on themintheevening. The Simp- 
sons will not bloom much this year. There are five 
or six hundred plants of both kinds. 
on the catnip as much as on any other plant. Our 
grapes have never been injured by the bees. We 
expect a good honey-fiow this fall. I am 16 years of | 
age. The bees are mostly in my care, and I havea 
good many other chores. We are adopting the L. 
hive. My brother made out the spring report. 
JAMES W. KIRK. 
Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kan., July, 1881. 


GOOD FOR A BEGINNER. 
Since I rcceived specimen copy of your paper, I 
bought one hive of bees, strongly marked Italians, 
for $7.50. In early June I divided them. Last week 


I got two large swarms, same day, one very large, the | 


other larger. I did not see the first coming out; they 
had settled when I saw them first. Anold bee-keep- 
er, who helped me with both, Capt. Hill, says he 


never saw two as large swarms come from one, and | 


never knew two from one the same day, and insists 
that the first isa “stray.” But the only evidence is, 
that the bees of one swarm are cross, while the 
others are not. I can scarcely go near the stand now, 
while before 1 could handie them with impunity. 
Besides the three new swarms, I have taken off 11 
ibs. of honey, and another box almost ready to re- 
move, so that I do not want to sce my name in 
Blasted Hopes. A. KILPATRICK. 
Valencia, Butler Co., Pa. 


It is scarcely probable that one colony | 


should send off two strong swarms the same 
day. I think Capt. Hill is right, and that 
the one vou mention came to you to help 
build up your apiary. Accept it asa gift 


from God, friend K., and care for it accor- | 


dingly. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 

I wish to add my testimony to the soundness of 
your instructions respecting the use of grape sugar 
for building up, ete. (Oct. No., 1879, p. 384.) I am 
now realizing, from such building up, having my 
bees strong, and bringing in honey so fast that I am 
puzzled how to stow it away. The sugar, honcstly 
used, is a great help. I should have been sorry last 
fall if you had said, “Don’t use it;’’ so when you 
promise to discard such advice, out of deference to 

special friends, remember your A BC class. 
GEORGE ADAMS. 
Haledon, Passaic, Co., N. J., July 15, 1881. 





This has been a good sea- | 
We have several colonies of four- | 


The bees work | 


BASSWOOD HONEY AND SNOWDRIFTS. 

The Italians | got of you are doing “ just splendid.”’ 
I have 52 colonies; 7 of them Italians, and one Cy- 
prian; the rest blacks. I never saw such a flood of 
basswood honey as we are having this year. The 
branches of the trees are actually bending down un- 
der the weight of the—I was going to say honey, 
but will say blussoms. 
| I wintered 19 colonies last wilisies, and they all 
| came out strong. I winter ina snowdrift. I think 
| it is one of the best boo-houses I coull find. OF 

course, the bees were surrounded by 4 inches of 
| buckwheat chaff. 

W. B. Cochrane and James Craft are the two great 

bee-masters of this locality, although James, at one 
| time last spring, would have made a good picture 
for your Blasted Hopes. But he is on his * pegs”’ 
again, *‘chock full” of * beeology;’’ in fact, what 
| Jim don’t know about bees isn’t worth knowing. 
| Your A BC book is just “ bully.” It saved me three 

| times the cost of it this very afternoon in finding a 
| drone-laying queen. Wo. CAIMs. 
Rockland, Sullivan Co., N. Y., July 26, 1881. 


| Glad to hear it, friend C.; and we are also 
glad to make the acquaintance of your bee- 
friends, Messrs. Cochrane and Craft. ‘* How 
| d’ye do, gentlemen ? glad to see you both in 
a hopeful frame of mind, and on your * pegs’ 
again. 


SWARMS SEPARATING. 

I had 3 swarms of bees this spring; lost 8 last win- 
ter. [I have 13 now. July 5th I had a swarm come 
| out, and it alighted on a willow, and there was an- 
other swarm just two feet from the one that alight- 
ed on the limb between clusters; now, can you tell 
me the reason why they alizuted so near? I hived 
them; one stayed, and the other swarmed again, and 
| Ihived it, and it stayed. They are doing well. One 
would have thought they were onc swarm, 

A. 8S. MYERS. 

West Woodstock, Windham Co., Ct., July 12, 1881. 

I think they were all one swarm, friend 
M. They often separate in that way; but 
the queenless one will not stay long, unless 
hived on a comb of brood. I should hive 
_ them separately, and then if each part had a 
queen, both would be saved. If one part 
was queenless,it could be united with the 
other after it had started queen-cells. 


TAKING OFF SECTIONS. 

I find yreat difficulty with the sections on top of 
frames. My hive holds 24 on top and 6 on each side; 
they get waxed to the top-bar; and when we open 
our hives often, the sections break when we try to 
lift them off. How would several wires stretched 
tight across the bottom of the section-case to keep 
them from direct contact with top-bars do? How 
do you manege'to get the sections off that are fin- 
ished, without breaking a great many? for mine are 
waxed to the tin separators and top-bars, and it is 
almost an impossibility to take out part of them 
and insert empty ones in their place. 

We have the best honey season here I ever knew. 

Wa. M. Youna. 

Nevada, Wyandot Cu., O., July 16, 1881. 

Your first difficulty, my friend, seems to 
be that you have permitted the bees access 
to the bottoms of the sections, which should 
never be. The sections should stand ona 
| piece of wood supported about + inch above 
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the tops of the brood-combs. If you will 
examine our arrangements for surplus, you 
will tind this provision always made, either 
in the wide frames or crate to set over the 
brood-nest. If you find the combs attached 
to tin separators, I think your section boxes 
are too large. These troubles usually come 
where beginners adopt some arrangement of 
their own. Our standard goods have been 
made with a view of remedying all these de- 
fects. 
TWO QUEENS IN ONE CELL, ETC. 

I began the season with three colonies; increased 
toseven. I have been hatching queens in lamp nur- 
sery for my own use, and have met with two rather 
unusual occurrences (to me at least.) First, after 
having one hive queenless about three days, I found 
they had started queen-cells on new comb that con- 
tained no brood or eggs, but had made no effort to 
raise a queen from young larvie. They accepted 
the new queen on second trial. Second, in opening 
one of the queen-cells that failed to hatch, 1 found 
it contained two queens, nearly ready to hatch, hav- 
ing their heads in opposite directions. 

CnARLES LEE. 

Stonersville, Berks Co., Pa., July 15, 1881. 


Bees often start queen-cells in the way 
you mention, but 1 think you would find 
they had eventually carried larvee over to 
those cells, for they often do this.—If I am 
correct, you have given us the first positive 
proof of two queens from a single queen-cell. 


MOLLIE HEATH HONEY-PLANT. 

My one plant of the Mollie Heath seed I raised has 
been in bloom some two months. I think it will do 
well with me. I love to visit it early in the morning, 
and see my pets come and fall into the flowers and 
fill themselves, and then sail for home, often leaving 
enough for a sccond load. GEO. S. LEGRONE. 

Lake City, Col. Co., Fla., June 4, 1881. 

We have never succeeded in getting a 
blossom from this plant, although we had a 
beautiful plant growing in the garden last 
season. From the description above, it 
would seem that it bears honey like the 
Spider plant. Have others succeeded in get- 
ting blossoms? 


A GOOD REPORT FROM VERMONT. 

1 started in bee culture last summer with one 
swarm; increased to th.ce, and got 32 lbs. surplus. 
Bought one in the fall, wintered the four in cellar 
in Nellis Simplicity bee-hives, with plenty of top 
ventilation by opening the flap to quilt, but not tak- 
ing the quilts off, but I had theeaps off entirely. On- 
ly one was troubled with dysentery, and that a very 
little. Inthe spring I bought two in Kidder hives; 
transferred them in May with good success; in- 
creased the 6 to 12. Iran only 1 to extracted honey, 
and that a young swarm that tried to abscond; it 
has given 95 lbs. nice clover honey, as basswood is 
just in bloom. I have extracted 50 lbs. from frames 
that I was obliged to empty; have taken out about 
50 Ibs. of box honey and some 200 lbs. almost ready 
to come off. (Remember, I doubled my swarms.) I 
think the L. frame superior to all I have tried yet. I 
gave my young swarms a frame of brood as given in 
ABC, but in spite of that [ had two swarms try to 
abscond, and would have gone as sure as fate if I 
had not been on hand, and the queen’s wings been 
clipped; in fact, one went almost to the woods, and 


came back only because they were forced to; they 
had been in the hive some 48 hours; the other, only a 
little while; the hives were painted in April, so 
don’t lay it to that. So, now, please alter ABCa 
little, and say that you have heard of their trying to 
abscond. Bees wintered very well right around here; 
but off 10 or 20 miles I hear of 50 out of every 100 per- 
ishing, and some lose all. I hope you will have bet- 
ter luck next winter wintering, as I think some of 
the A BC class have beaten you. F.M. WRIGHT. 
Enosburgh, Vt., July 27, 1881. 


I think I have changed it in the A BC on 
the point you mention ; but in our own api- 
ary it is so rare an occurrence to have bees 
leave unsealed brood, that we set it down as 
about as sure a thing as any rule with bees. 
Your point, that the bees wintered safely 
around a small point, and did not outside of 
this tract, would seem to indicate that it is 
not always all the fault of the way they were 
prepared for winter. 


COLOR OF DRONES. 

I wish to ask you in regard to the color of drones. 
I thought I could find my answer in back Nos. of 
GLEANINGS, but have been searching and failed. I 
have bought queens from a half-dozen or more of the 
most prominent importers and breeders in the U. 8., 
including one selected tested queen from you, but 
have failed to raise drones the color I think they 
ought to be, or as yellow as my neighbor bee-keeper 
O. Field. They all raise nice three-banded workers, 
but the drones, a great part of them, you could hard- 
ly tell from the black drones. Now,how is that? Why 
can’t I raise some nice yellow drones? Can you fur- 
nish a queen that will raise them? I have bybrid 
drones that show more yellow than from the pure 
stocks. Doesa hybrid queen raise pure drones or 
not? I see some tbink they do and some think they 
don’t. I think I have a superior strain of bees; have 
a number of queens whose colonies stored 200 Ibs. of 
section honey last season, and some went over that; 
and as our hives are small, only about 12 inches 
square on the inside, and 11 inches deep, I conclude 
I have a pretty good strain of bees; don’t you? 

O. E. Coon. 

Le Moore, Tulare Co., Cal., July 3, 1831. 

I do indeed, friend C.; and I think, if I 
were you. I should let the drones alone, or, 
at least, I would not mind what c:lor they 
are. I believe it was pretty well agreed, 
long ago, that little, if any, dependence is 
to be placed on the color of drones. Those 





from Italian queens usually show some sort 
| of a ragged yellow band ; but very often, if 
| placed side by side with common drones, 
| there is not enough difference to be notice- 
| able. Occasionally a queen will produce 
| drones having a great deal of yeliow on them; 
but I believe these are valuable only as a cu- 
riosity, and nothing more. The drones of 
Italy are, of course, just the same, very di- 
verse in their markings. 


TOO MUCH POLLEN. 

What would you do with combs filled with pollen? 
T have a lot of such, and as I know they will not do 
to winter upon, lam ata loss. Can I get shut of 
the pollen by any possible process but destroying 
the combs? My bees gather little but pollen, and 
they have cramped the queens badly by it; in fact, 
some hives are full of pollen, so to speak. I had 





thought of sending for some of your one-piece sec- 
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tions as samples, and to have filled for our /airs; | 
but I suppose you could not send many by mail, and | 
express is unhandy for us. I would like to see some; 
none were ever used in this county. 


H. A, DAvis. 
Moretz Mills, N.C., July 2, 1881. 


Iam not sure that I can answer the ques- 
tion for you, friend D.; but I would take 
care of the pollen, if it were my case, by get- 
ting bees enough to work it all up into brood. 
We rarely, if ever, have a surplus of pollen 
here; but for all that, our bees do not seem 
to winter better than other localities. If you 
re 4 them rearing brood right along through | 
dull and dry seasons, by sugar feeding, would 
they not use it up in raising young bees ?— 
Sections can be sent by mail; but as it costs 
about one cent each for postage it is rather 
expensive, unless for only a few for some 
particular purpose. 


WASHING HIVES BEFORE PUTTING IN A SWARM. 

In reply to bees leaving after swarming, most 
likely you washed your hives before putting them 
into it. Ihave seen hives washed, and never knew 
them to stay in them. If Mr. N. L. Wood washes 
his hives, I do not think the bees will stay in them. 
One of my neighbors washed a hive, and called me 
to help him, and the bees refused to go into it; and 
I asked him if he washed it, and he said he did. It 
is a good idea to sprinkle them with water to make | 
them go into the hives at such times. 

Claremont, Ont., Can. E. BIRRELL. 


Friend B., it seems to me this whole busi- 
ness of washing is rather behind the times. 
I can remember when my mother used to 
send for some hickory leaves, with which to 
wash out the hive,so the bees would stay ; 
but I do not know that I have heard of any- 
body doing the like since, unless it was to 
wash out the hive with honey and water, 
which would be just the thing to start rob- 
bing, if any were so disposec at the time. 
We hive hundreds of new swarms, divide 
them into several parts, set them in the sun, 
and do any thing we want to with them, but 
we always have that frame of unsealed brood 
we have said so much about, with every, 
colony,no matter whether it is a handful or 
a half-bushel: and I have never had one so 
prepared go off, that I now recollect. 

WHAT TO DO WITH A QUEEN AND 4 LB. OF BEES. 

I have received the queen and }4 lb. of bees. I 
have had a great deal of trouble with robbers, hav- 
ing taken a frame of brood from one of my other 
hives with sealed honey at the top, and the hive I 
took it from carried the honey all back to their own 
hive. The queen is a fine one, and my neighbors 
say so too. Cc. W. CALLEAR. 

Pittston, Pa., July 31, 1881. 


If you should get a queen with only + Ib. 
of bees at a time when the bees are getting 
so little honey they are disposed to rob, you 
will have to be a little careful. First pro- 
cure about two combs of brood, having 
young bees just gnawing out of their cells. 
Let the bees and queen loose on these. If 
robbers are buzzing about, I would close the 
hive a few hours. Now open it so only one 
bee can come out at a time. If the bees 
cluster about the entrance and defend it 
from robbers, ali right: but if they do not, 


close it again until they will. When you 

find them bringing in loads of pollen, you 

may be pretty well assured that every thing 

is allright. The two combs you give them 

should have but very little unsealed brood, 

or it will likely be lost. 
DRONES WITH COLORED EYES. 

I send you by to-day’s mail a curiosity in the shape 
of a drone with yellow eyes, from a mismated Ital- 
ian queen. J. M. HYNE. 

Stewartsville, Posey Co., Ind., July 23, 1881. 


I have before mentioned having a colony 
of bees whose drones always all of them had 
eyes of a cherry-red color. The one friend 
H. sends us as above has eyes of a beeswax 
yellow ; in fact, it is hard to think his eyes 
are not lunips of bright yellowwax. Others 


have reported drones with white or pink 


as From all these facts we would infer 
that nature seems to have a special propen- 
sity to sport on the eyes of drones. Do you 
not remember that friend Hasty said corn is 
inclined to sport in the construction of the 
tassel. but not in the ear? There seems to 
be a strange feature here, giving a glimpse, 
as it were, behind the curtain, of the won- 


| derful processes by which God has builded 


up these wonderful creations. Many thanks, 
friend H., for the curiosity. As the odd- 
looking insect seemed lively, we introduced 
him toa hive in the apiary. 


A QUEEN THAT STINGS WORKERS. 

Queen to hand all right; bees all dead; think she 
must have killed them, as there was but little of the 
candy used. When l opened the cage she ran her 
sting out and frisked about as if she meant business. 
I introduced her the same evening as directed. 

T. G. H. JONEs. 

Nicolaus, Cal., July 28, 1881. 

We have occasionally found a queen that 
would pounce upon and sting workers, and 
I have sometimes thought if we could de- 
velop a race of queens tierce enough to make 
her way into any hive of bees, it might be 
quite a relief in introducing. I remember 
one friend who took the Faiad platform 
that a queen that could not take care of her- 
self when let out among any bees, was not 
worth having. 


BEES ON ONIONS. 

Talk about bees working, you ought to see them 
on the onion flowers which 1 have out for seed. 
They work from daylight until dark. Ido not find 
any flavor of onions in the honey as yet; they also 
work on carrots, parsley, and radish. It has been so 
dry that they have not worked on white clover 
of any account, but I have taken off a fine lot of 
white honey. J. H. Myers. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 26, 1881. 

Thanks, friend M.; it would seem, from 
the above, that even onions do not yield 
honey alike in all localities. When at Fer- 
ry’s seed gardens, we fownid the bees quite 
cross, justat the close of basswood, although 
acres upon acres of onions were in bloom. 
This was much owing to their being hybrids. 
I presume, however. With an apiary all of 
pure Italians, you will usually get honey, and 
not stings, even if basswood has just failed. 
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ARE BEES TAXABLE PROPERTY, ETC. 

Will you please to settle an argument between me 
and alawyer? I wishto knowif bees can be taxed 
in this or any other of the United States: and also if | 
they are attachable for debts of any kind. Please to | 
tell us, if you know, and oblige us both. | 

I have 18 colonies of bees, all black, this spring; | 
but I have Italianized them all now. I have in- | 
creased from 7, and taken 116 10s, of extracted clover | 
honey. While the young queens were -etting to 
laying I sent to a firm for $3.00 worth of fdn., and he 
sent me 3 lbs and 2 ¢z. of tlat-bottomed comb, 10 ft. 
to the pound, and very uneven at that, and the bees 
draw it unevenly. I think he must have made some 
mistake in filling my order. A. W. MERRILL. 

Parkman, Me., July 1S, 1881. 

I do not know law very much, friend M.; 
but I have always paid taxes on my bees, | 
and always expect to, no matter what the 
law is. I am sure that bees are, nowadays 
at least, taxable property, in the true spirit | 
of the law, and as a citizen of the United | 
States | want to do my part toward keeping | 
up the institutions of our country.—By all | 
means, write to the firm you allude to and | 
give them achance of correcting the mistake. | 
If they do not do it, nor give any satisfactory | 

| 
| 


explanation, have them *t shown up” for the 
good of others. 


MY EXPERIENCE. 
I have kept bees for four years. I went into the | 
winter of 1880 almost discouraged with bees, having 
little or no success, not even paying my expenses. 
My bees were all packed in chaff, and so I thought | 
were in very good condition to winter throusb. | 
When April came, about half had starved, and the | 
rest dwindled away until I reduced them to three 
weak swarms. Then you see I was about ready to 
go into Blasted Hopes. It happened that father | 
bought enough more bees to make my number 8, 
Ithen determined to make the 8 swarms pay, if I 
did not get any increase. I now have about 800 Ibs. | 
of honey, mostly extracted, which lam selling for 
12'5 cts. per lb., and 15 swarms in the Roop hive. 
Some swarnis I tier up three stories high. I expect 
my report will be small by the side of some, but it is 
through the blessing of the Lord I have got what I 
have. L. B. KENYON. 

Lyons, Ionia Co., Mich., Aug. 2, 1831. 


PROMPTNESS AND RESPONSIBILITY ARE ESSENTIAL | 
: TO A BEE-KEEPER. 

You no doubt begin to think that you will not get 
the money for the beautiful queen you sent me; but | 
it is allright; and here let me suggest an idea that 
is quite a consolation to me as regards losses to a 
bee-culturist: Ifaman is so low and mean asto | 
try to cheat one out of a queen or otber appliances 
necessary to successful results, he is not fit toown 
and handle bees, and will not prosper in the busi- 
ness. A successful bee-keeper must be a reliable 
man te start with. I was very successful in intro- 
ducing her, but she seemed. to be quite exhausted | 
on her arrival, and it took her more than a week to 
recruit, and now she is nearly double the size when 
first I saw her, and she has young bees now at work, 
and they are perfect beauties, and very industrious. | 
I find bee culture in Nebraska quite different from | 
that of York State or Wisconsin. The Italians are | 
far superior to the black bees here. This is a good | 
honey country, but bees must be strong and vigor- 
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| ous to stand the wind and sudden storms. I have 


never lost aswarm in fifteen years, and have win- 
tered as many as 75 swarms at once. 
T. L. WHITBECK. 
Wahoo, Saunders Co., Neb., July 18, 188). 


CALIFORNIA, 


The honey season will be a total failure in this sec- 
tion of the State this year. I have not extracteda 


| pound of honey this season, nor do I expect to; 


neither bave I heard of any one who has. One of my 
neighbors has some bees near Santa Monica; he was 
looking through them, a few days ago, and many of 
them had “not a drop” of honey in the hives. There 
are plenty of flowers, sage, wild buckwheat, sumac, 
and lovevine; but—no honey. Bees on the scales 
down to 65 lbs. “It’s a foul wind that blows no one 
any good."’ I shall need no hives for another year. 
This is my second year, and both have been failures. 
Rather hard for a novice, is it not? Cause of fail- 
ure of honey this year, weather too cold and cloudy. 
W. W. BLIss. 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 7, 1881. 

UPS AND DOWNS, BUT NOT BLASTED HOPES, AFTER 
ALL. 

I commenced bee-keeping in 1878, with two stands; 
increased to 5 first summer; gave l away, leaving 4; 
increased to 9 in 1879; 1 died wintering, leaving 8 in 


| 1880; increased to 10,and now have only 3 weak 
| swarms left. 


From the start they have paid ex- 


| penses, and paid for £20.00 worth of carpenter tools, 


besides paying for bives. I have 15 extra boxes, and 
100 combs, so I have not lost any thing by them so 
far. I have wintered in cellar every year, and I 
think my losses have been from my own neglect. 
SAMUEL LISTER. 
Newton, Jasper Co., lowa, June 1, 1881. 


STRAW OR CHAFF PACKING IN CELLAR, ETC. 

Nov. 9th, 1880, IT put 35 swarms into my cellar, with 
abridge over all the frames, 2 common sheet of 
duck over bridge, and top of hive packed full of 
straw, April 13th, 1881, I set out 34 swarms, one dy: 
ing queenless. After I set them out, one got robbed, 
and they were queenless; but I did not know it, then 
I put three in one hive, to try to build it up, and it 
To-day Ihave 57 


and have taken up to-day very nearly 600 Ibs. of 
honey io 1°; and 1 Ib. sections; and if I had an ex- 
tractor I could take 500 more from two outside 
frames in each hive, and let them fill up with buck- 


wheat, fireweed, and goldenrod. 
k. P. Lovesoy. 
Greig, Lewis Co., N. Y., July 24, 1881. 


CHAFF HIVES, ETC. 

Bees are in splendid condition. [am surprised at 
the great loss of bees, especially in chaff hives. Af- 
ter passing through two severe winters, and never 
losing but one colony in the whole time, Iam a firm 
believer that there is no better or safer way to win- 
ter bees than on summer stands in chaff hives. | 
have always started in winter with plenty of bees, 
good stores, and tucked up with division-boards. I 
may be wrong; but if everybody would start in win- 
ter in as good shape, and chaff packing, they would 
never have ocecesion fer a space in Blasted Hopes. 

I). WHITE. 

New Lordon, Ohio, May 7, 1861. 
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CHAFF HIVES, BLACK BEES, ETC. 

I started last fall with 54 stocks—51 in Langstroth 
chaff hives, and 3 in box hives; lost 4 in chaff, and 1 
in box hive, and doubled up one, which left 48, 
mostly in good condition. Increased to 8&8 by natural 
and artificial swarming; have taken 85% lbs. from 
one swarm, of,pice clover honey in sections, and 
black bees at that. Three-fourths of the bees died 
in these parts last winter. My bees are doing better 
than ever before. I winteredin chaff hives, with a 
piece of carpet over the frames, and 6 inches of 
loose chaff on top of that, which I think is about 
right. I make and use the Vandervort foundation. 
It beats any Ieversaw. Ihave put heavy swarms 
on full sheets, and have not had any break-down. I 
use full-size sheets in sections; 10 square feet to the 
pound. C. J. HAIGHT. 

Rush, Susgq. Co., Pa., July 11, 1881. 


UPS AND DOWNS. 

Bees have done remarkably well here this season. 
Here where, for two years past, they have scarcely 
made a living,—in fact, nearly all have perished, in 
consequence, principally, of the poor seasons,—this 
year they give an average of 60 to 70 Ibs. of choice 
honey, all sealed. Italians have been about the only 
ones to survive the two past seasons. Three years 
ago in my neighborhood we numbered nearly 300 
colonies. Spring found us with only 20, and all 
weak; 10 scarcely able to build up. 

Americus, Mo., July 8, 1881. L. A. ANDERSON. 

Why, friend A., that reads some thing like 
what the man said about his clock. Some- 
body suggested it was out of repair. ‘* Oh, 
no!” he replied; ‘‘it is only because but | 
few people understand it. You see, when | 
it strikes 12 the hands point to half-past two ; 
and I know then it’s just half-past seven.” 





SOUTH AMERICA. | 

Please send me two sample copies of your maga- | 
zine, with price lists for improved appliances, etc. I 
desire, through a friend in South America, to use | 
our best endeavors to introduce this indusiry ona | 
large scale there, and of course must be well inform- 
ed of the requisites for such work. The field, I | 
think, is a good one, and requires only energy and | 
push to open up to a considerable extent. The cli- | 
mate is nearly similar to that of California, and I see 
no reason to think the project at all a doubtful one. 
Any information you can supply me with I shall be 
obliged for; and in the event of any business result- 
ing, I shall be pleased to buy of you the necessary | 
articles. J. H. SNYDER, 

Vice-Consul Argentine Repwhlic. 

28 Pearl St., N. Y., July 23, 1881. 

We gladly send the samples, friend S., and 
we shall be most happy to assist in any way | 
in our power in opening up bee culture in 
the southern half of our continent. You 
will observe, from another column, that we 
already have one customer and correspond- 
ent in your country. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 

As wintering of bees must be a subject of much 
interest to you, I will send in my report for the 
past winter. At the beginning of winter I had %8 
swarms in about 8 different kinds of hives. Three 
swarms starved, 2 lost their queens, and 3 getting 
weak in the spring, on account of having old queens 
(as I thought), were put in with others, lessening | 


them 8 from 98. I could not ask for better success 
in wintering in any winter. I have been experi- 
menting on wintering bees for the last five years, 
and I now think I know the right way to prepare 
them. I havea hive that cost less than $1.00 that I 
think would be just the thing for the timid portion 
of your A BC class. I could insure them to winter 
bees that are in reasonably good condition for 25 cts. 
aswarm (no patent, no hives tosell.) And if you- 
will visit me I think it possible that you might see 
or hear something that would be of benefit to you in 
wintering bees. 

Swarming commenced early in June; over 100 
swarms issued. I have been selling new swarms 
that weighed 6 to 8 lbs. for $3.00. They have stored 
a good quantity of box honey. F. C. WHITE. 

Euclid, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, July 16, 1881. 

Well, isn’t that a little cool, friend W., to 
tell us you have got the great secret, and 
then keep us all waiting until I can pay you 
a visit? Can’t you give us at least a brief 
outline of what is to be done? I will try to 
— and see you, however, before a great 
while. 


HONEY-DEW. 

We have not had a very large flow of honey this 
season, though the season seems favorable, and was 
early in the spring. We had lots of honey-dew for 
several weeks, but I did not see a single bee gather- 
ing it, or paying any attention to it. Please tell us 
if such cases are common, where bees remain poor 
while honey-dew drops from the leaves in rich 
abundance. 8S. L. GREER. 

Friendsville, Blount Co., Tenn., July 26, 1831. 

I never heard of such a case before, friend 
G. Was the honey-dew good? It must 
have been of very bad quality indeed if the 


| bees would not eat it. 


EXPERIENCE OF ONE OF THE “AWKWARD SQUAD.” 

The queen I got of you was well received and in- 
troduced, and a week after was laying all right, but 
in two weeks more was gone, and a lot of queen-cells 
capped. What became of her? I hada large box 
hive in the spring so full of crooked comb and honey 


| that I did not like to transfer it, so I took off the top 


and put on a Simplicity hive. They soon filled it 


| with brood and honey, sent off a swarm of at least 


half a bushel of bees, and still seem to be full of 
both bees and brood. What shall I do with them? I 


| see in GLEANINGS how friend Miller uses honey to 


prevent foundation from sticking to the lever of bis 
fastener. I puta piece of paper on top of the foun- 


| dation. This can be pulled off without trouble after 
| it is fastened, and makes no daubing of honey. To 


fasten foundation in the L. frame, lay the sheet of 
it on the comb-guide; take a hot iron (a stove-lid 
lifter will do), and draw it along the upper edge so 
it will touch both the wood and ‘the edge of the fdn., 


and it is done. 
ONE OF THE A BC CLASS. 


Bedford, Westchester Co., N. Y., July 25, 1881. 


It is hard to guess what became of your 
queen. Any queen is liable to be found miss- 
ing at anytime. I presume they die occa- 
sionally of other ailments than old age, in 
common with the rest of mortals.—Take off 
your Simplicity hive, and set it on the stand 
of the old one now, and I think you will have 
all the bees and nearly all the brood, so you 
can just work up the old crooked combs into 
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wax.—Your plan of using a piece of paper, 
friend, is novel ; but it seems to me it would 
take too much time, the way our girls work. 
The hot-iron plan is a very old one, but is 
still used by some. 


HOW TO MAKE A WAX-EXTRACTOR FOR TEN CENTS. 
Take your wife’s dish-pan, and cut a piece of wire 
cloth a little larger than the top; bend it down a 
couple of inches inside, and bend the corners down 
outside to keep it in place ; put a little water in the 
pun, and cover the wire cloth with old combs; sct in 
the oven with a moderate fire, and let it bake about 
15 minutes, and the wax will all be on top, the water 
and dirt on top the wire cloth. Repeat as long as 
the comb hclds out. Cheap and good; try it. 
te ee 
Madisonville, Ham. Co., O., July 27, 1881. 
Why, friend Z., yours is exactly our 30- 
cent wax-extractor, only you take wire cloth 
instead of the sieve, and steal your wife’s 
dish-pan instead of buying one. I should 
not be surprised if the latter part of it cost 
you more than 10c of itself, unless your wife 
is a—jewel. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ MISHAPS. 

As it is the fashion for bee-men to report, I must 
give in my mite. lam one of the A BC class. I have 
6 colonies in chaff hives; they are doing finely now, 
but we don’t know what the song will be next 
spring. We must hope and trust. I noticed in 
GLEANINGs of friend Good's report from Nappanee 
concerning Holy-Land bees. All very weil; we don’t 
doubt it a bit concerning the Holy-Land bees, but we 
are sorry about Amos Blosser’s smoker burning up 
buggy und harness. It was bad luck, but nobody 
was killed after all. Friend Blosser hasanew buggy 
and harness, and drives around as happy as a robin 
inJune. Soit’s not very much worse than friend 
Good caging a queen on salt, the result of which 
wis—a dead queen. JACOB COBLE. 

South West, Elkhart Co., Ind., Aug. 4, 1881. 

So it seems, friend Good, that you tried 
feeding your queen salt instead of sugar, and 
that you did not tell us about that part of it 
When you told about the buggy and _ har- 
ness. 


AN A B C SCHOLAR IN TROUBLE. 

Having only two box hives of black bees since 
last fall, lam completely at a loss what to do with 
them, although I have read your A BC and GLEAN- 
INGS ever since. I wintered them in my cellar; one 
has come out all right, and the other had dysentery, 
and was very weak, I being obliged to feed them. A 
friend of mine has lost 14 out of 22, cellar wintering. 
I took them out on the 13th of April. They have 
been working since, and I have been expecting to 
see them swarming every day since July, as they 
were hanging in front of the hive; but they have 
not swarmed yet. I was surprisedto see them start- 





ing foundation outside of the hive. I did not like to 
force them to go in, as they seem very strong. I | 
Suppose it is too late to swarm now. I have sown | 
some Spider and Simpson honey-plants; they are | 
about 15 inches high. P. A. BOURGET. | 


Lauzon, Canada, Aug., 1881, 


Why, friend B., did you not transfer your | 
bees? I fear you have read A B © and} 
GLEANINGs to little purpose, if you expect- | 
ed to prosper in bee culture with your bees | 


| and a B. & H. honey-knife, $1.25. 


still remaining in box hives. Spider and 
Simpson plants! Why, your bees have their 
hives so full of honey already, from the 
plants that grow of themselves, that they 
probably could not get inside if they would. 
No wonder they are *‘ starting foundations ” 
on the outside of the hives. Teshaps it may 
be as well now to let them remain until next 
spring before transferring, but you have lost 
one vear. 

IN “CHAFF HIVES,” AND ABUNDANT 

VENTILATION FOR WINTER. 

I send you the following, which [ cut out of one of 
our county papers. It illustrates a freak of the 
bees, to say the least; and they are not supposed to 
be the ** Apis dorsata”’ either. I. D. PIERCE. 

Kirksville, Mo., Aug. 8, 1881. 


About four or five weeks ago Mr. J. J. Shott hived a swarm of 
bees. The next, the bees lett the hive and Mr. Shott supposed 
they had gone entirely. Last Saturday he discovered the tru 
ants about 15 ft. from the tree, where they had drawn the tall 
grass together and were working very industriously. They ev 
idently meant to make a home in their strange quarters, for 
they had stored about 15 lbs. of excellent honey, the combs of 
which were attached to the weeds and grass 

Mr. Shott has left them in their Chosen home; he says he will 
not be responsible for any debts contracted by said bees, as they 
have left his care, and entered life upon their own respon- 
sibility. 


A NOVELTY 


Tell the A BC class, in order to get rid of the pol- 
len in the fall, feed the bees after they are done stor- 
ing till they use it up, then they will have a nice 
lot of young bees, and no pollen to cause dysentery. 

A NICE WATERING-PLACE FOR BEES, 

this hot August weather, is to place a keg, with one 
head out, in some suitable place, filled with water, 
and cotton cloths folded, with one end in the water, 
and the other hanging out. We have ours close by 
the well, and when we are drinking, throw what re- 
mains in the keg. The cloths keep soaked, and the 
bees have the nicest place for getting water I ever 
saw. ILA MISHENER. 

Low Banks, Ont., Can., Aug. 15, 1881. 


Started to winter six swarms: lost three; increased 
this summer to eleven; got 300 lbs. extracted honey, 
and expect to get more this season. Inclosed you 
will find one dollar. Send along GLEANINGS. 

J. GOULD. 

Woodstock, Ontario, Can., July 22, 1881. 

Why, friend G.,if you were in Blasted 
Ilopes, it does not seem to me you stayed 
there long. I should think you belonged in 
Smilery now. 

TEN THOUSAND POUNDS OF HONEY, ETC. 

I inclose you draft for $14.00, for which please 
send me 200 of those two-quart tin pails, to which 
you ¢all attention in August GLEANINGS. If they 
are all gone, please indorse the draft to my order, 
and return it. Ship by freight to me at Levanna, 
N.Y. 

I have taken about 10,000 Ibs. of honey, instead of 
7000, as I wrote you a few days ago, and could have 
taken a few hundred more, but it began to be col- 
ored by buckwheat. I think this is a pretty good 
yield for 78 swarms in the spring (many of them 
weak), to say nothing of the 130 new swarms, 

Iam one of Burch’s victims. I sent to him in May 
for one best tested queen, $3.50; in a nucleus, $2.50; 
Total $7.25. In 
case he does not return the money, I will not receive 
it from you, as I! donot think you ought to pay it. 
My loss would have been much greater, but I live 
within about 25 miles of Mr. Doolittle, and so when 
I got ready to use some brood for queen-rearing I 
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went to him and bought some. I also made another 
trip later. In this way I succeeded in raising about 
70 very nice queens. F. B. CHAPMAN. 

Scipioville, Cay. Co., N. Y., Aug. 4, 1881. 

Our friends will notice, from the way in 
big the above order is given. that frieud 

. feels a little sore. Iedoes not relish the 
idea of sending for sapee and then having to 
wait until tis, can be made, or ordered from 
New York. There is a good moral there, 
and I don’t blame hima bit: I like to get 
orders in just that way. When one has 
10,000 lbs. of honey on his hands, he doesn’t 
want any bothers or delays if it can be 
avoided. 

I am very much obliged indeed, friend C., 
for your kind words and kind offer, but I 
trust Mr. Burch is going to fix up all his 
matters so nobody will lose. I heartily com- 
mend the neighborly way in which you and 
friend Doolittle help each other. 


CYPRIANS FOR INCREASE. 

The North-Eastern Bee Association of Maine met 
at Grange Hall, Dexter, Aug. 11, 1881. Three coun- 
ties were represented, and from all localities it ap- 
peared that bees had done unusually well. Presi- 
dent Additon reported one swarm of Cyprians that 
had increased, by natural swarming, to twelve. Mr. 
Crocker, of St. Albans, had a swarm of Cyprians 
that sent out ten Swarms. Nearly all of the bees 
here are blacks and hybrids. The hybrids are spo- 
ken highly of as honey-gatherers. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Grange Hall, Nov. 10, 1881. The 
topics for discussion will be, ** The different Races of 
Bees,” Wm. Hoyt; *“*How to Manage Bees for Box 
Honey,” L. French; *“ Are Natural Queens better 
than Artificial?’ S. R. Bodge. 


Ripley, Me., Aug. 13, 1881. WM. Hoyt, SEC. 


PEET CAGE. 

The two queens came Friday the 5th; were put ir- 
to hives Saturday, and Monday I went to let them 
go,and one had eaten through; the other had crawled 
under the side of the cage, so they were both at lib- 
erty, and seemed perfectly at home. The tin points 
don’t hold the cage firmly; it would be better to 
have two on each side, then they would hold both 
corners up to the comb alike. The slide should work 
more easily, and in shipping, put in a small tack to 
keep from falling out. Every thing is drying up. 
Mercury up to 107° in shade. Wo. BROWNEY. 

Garden Grove, Iowa, Aug. , 1881. 

Our queens very often get out themselves, 
but as they are seldom killed, we think it 
don’t matter much. There is hardly room 
on the cage for four tins, and as we now 
make them long enough so the points can be 
bent, or clinched over, the cage seldom gets 
loose. Draw the slide out as far as you can 
before putting it on the comb, and you can 
then get it out easily. Wetry tomake them 
all work easily, but sometimes the shrinkage 
of the wood, or a little candy on the tin, will 
make them start hard. I think queens have 
been introduced this past season with less 
loss than ever a season before. Thanks to 
friends Peet and Nellis. 


LARGE SWARMS. 

I can't resist the temptation to add a few lines to 
my already too long letter. Since writing it I have 
been reading in the Aug. No. of GLEANINGS, which 
I received yesterday, where you say that the largest 


| weighed 7’; 





natural swarm that you bought last year weighed 7 
Ibs., and that you had this year bought one that 
weighed 11°; lbs. I had one the IM4th of June that 
Ibs., and I thought, as I laid down my 
book and started for the harvest field, “If my big 
box hive had only swarmed, perhaps I should have 
had a still larger one.’’ I had had time to bind only 
3 doz. bundles of grain when I heard my farm-bell 
ring. I said, ‘‘That surely means visitors, for my 
bees got through swarming a month ago.”’ I hur- 
ried to the house to see what was the matter. The 
biy box hive had swarmed! Ihave just succeeded in 
crowding them into a good large frame hive. The 
bees alone just balance 11 lbs. on my Fairbanks 
scales, so Iam only 12 ounces behind your neighbor 
Clark. Iam pretty well satisfied. I have often been 
advised to double my late swarms. By ‘*‘doubling,”’ 
I mean putting two or three together; but I don’t 
believe this one needs doubling. 

My neighbor Arnold had a big swarm, also, to-day. 
He thinks it was as large, or larger, thar™mine, but 
could not or did not stop to weigh it. The bees clus- 
tered in four places, and he thinks they had 4 queens. 
He had only one hive teady when his grain was fit to 
draw in, so he put them all together, shut the hive 
up tight. or nearly so, and put them in his cellar, 
when be thought he would keep them safe till they 
killed off their surplus queens. Early this evening 
he opened the hive and found dead bees 4 inches 
deep on the bottom-board. He thinks there may be 
enough alive stillto make a good colony. Do you 
think that if they had more than one queen they 
would have killed all but one, and afterward been 
all right if he had given them more air? 

J. W. HARKNESS. 
Essex Co., N. Y., Aug. 5, 1881. 
but I am quite sure they had but 


Keeseville, 

Yes,sir: 

one queen. 
VENTILATION IN WINTER. 

As the veterans, young and old, are pointing in 
the rear to the lamp of experience which may serve 
as a guide in the future, I beg to put in my infinit- 
esimal. Years ago, when I had bees in box hives, I 
inverted them in their cellar winter-quarters, piling 
one above another. They wintered well with a loss 
of about two per cent. When we moved into Lang- 
stroth bives we left open the holes in old honey- 
boards, and placed strips of shingles half-inch wide 
between hives so as not to close these holes in hon- 
ey-board. The winter loss was about two per cent. 
Last winter my bees were put in cellar without this 
precaution ! We had 90 stands in each of the two 
cellars. Dysentery commenced in the best stands 
early in winter, and after raking out dead bees in 
wet, offensive masses, for several weeks, I took off 
honey-boards, shoving them forward about 2 inches, 
and then repiled the hives. This soon ended the dysen- 
tery. Bee-bread may have excited the disease, but 
ventilation ended it with me. JESSE OREN. 

La Porte City, Black Hawk Co., lowa, Aug. 5, 1881. 

SPIDER PLANTS AND HUMMING-BIRDS. 

I like the Spider plant very much, with those big 
drops of honey, but I don’t get to see them very oft- 
en, except when I cover them up. I got about 300 
to grow from the one package of seed I got from 
you. ButIdon't like the humming-bird you sent 
with them; they come by the thousands, just at sun- 
set, and take the last drop of honey, and then come 
to my bee-feeders like a little swarm of bees, and 
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alight on them and sip up all of the sugar. I will 
have to quit feeding at the entrance, and feed inside 
of the bive. I would send you a couple of the in- 
sects if I did not think you sent them. I wish, while 
you were making me a present, that you had sent 
me a nice Italian queen. I would have liked it 
much better. You may think this is a big tale to 
tell; but, sir, I never saw the like in all my life, nor 
anybody else in my neighborhood. 

Can you tell me how to make sugar out of cane? 

GEORGE THORN. 
Willmoths, Barbour Co., W. Va., Aug. 15, 1881. 


I have seen the humming-birds too, friend 
T., but not in such numbers as you men- 
tion. In the night time we also have great 
moths that greedily suck up the precious 
nectar. Where these honey-plants are raised 
on a large scale, these bird and insect ene- 
mies might get to be quite a drawback. 
Probably the humining-birds were attracted 
from quite a distance, and that is why you 
found so many of them. Can you not trap 
them, and sell thein as curiosities, and make 
a speculation out of them? 

In our book list, you will find a book that 
tells all about making sugar from Early 
Amber and other canes. 


EXTRACTED HONEY SOURING. 

I have two barrels of honey that were gathered dur- 
ing a rainy spell, that, as soon as disturbed, com- 
mence to ferment. [ am afraid to ship them, as I 
fear they will burst. What would you advise me to 
do with them? Isthere nothing that I can put into 
them to stop fermentation, that will not injure the 
honey? W.S. HART. 

New Smyrna, Volusia Co., Fla , Aug. 16, 1881. 

If the honey has not got so as to taste bad, 
which I think likely it has not, you can ripen 
it by putting it in open vessels covered with 
cheese cloth. It is very likely that the fer- 
mentation is only in the thin honey that has 
risen to the top. Very often it will be found 
all right, after dipping off the surface. The 
honey that tastes a little bad, or slightly 
sour, can be improved, and the fermenta- 
tion stopped, by slightly scalding; but it is 
seldom of as fine a color or flavor after scald- 
ing. I would by no means put anything in- 
to it. It is because of just such work as you 
have now on hand, that I have in the A BC 
cautioned so much about extracting the 
honey before it was nearly all capped over. 

HUNGARIAN BEES, ETC. 

Y ou ask where I got the Hungarian bees. I im- | 
ported them 3 years ago. I do not think much of | 
them as a race, but their good qualities consist in 
the crossing. As arace they will swarm themselves 
to death. I have no such trouble when they are 
crossed with other races. I am now testing the 
Holy-Land queens for laying. I have some that are 
very prolfic, very handsome, and as large as any 
Italians Lever saw. Generally, queens of this race | 
are small and not very handsome. I have selected, | 
for breeding queens, some very fine Hungarian | 
queens, and I expect to raise some very bright ones, 
thus breeding upa race of bees that will go ahead 
of all others. 4 H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Aug. 19, 188]. 








‘Notes and Queries. 


G. W. MARSHALL, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
i DREW on G. W. Marshall for the pay for his ad- 








vertisement, and he repudiated it, and we drop 

his card; and if any one has lost money by 
reason of his ad. in our journal, we are ready to 
make it good. E. M. HARRISON. 

Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo., Aug. 15, 1881. 

{That is business, friend Harrison, and here is our 
hand on it. Let us suffer long, and be kind: but 
when a man repudiates his honest debts, he should 
be held up at once, as a warning.] 


Some of the old veterans had better look out for 
their laurels in the queen business this year; and 
honey too. L. W. VANKIRK. 

Washington, Pa., Aug. 1, 1881. 





I put 54 swarms in cellar; took out about 30, 

which died to about 12, worth, may be, 5 good 

swarms. H. B. ALGER. 
Edgewood, Clayton Co., Ia., July 5, 1881. 





I had 130 stands of bees when last winter set in, 
and saved only 13. I have had 3 swarms this season. 
Total, 16. H. W. WHITE. 

Broad Run Sta., Fauquier Co., Va. 


I have had a splendid flow of honey. I extracted 
1700 Ibs. from 20 colonies from July 4th to the 20th, 
I never saw basswood so full. W.S. SALTFORD. 

Po’ keepsie, N. Y., July 29, 1881. 

I have taken 1460 lbs. of honey from 49 hives, one- 
third sections, two-thirds extracted, all very light- 


colored, and fine flavored. STACY PETTIT. 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Aug. 1, 1881. 


This neighborhood will have to report another 
poor crop of clover honey. I received more locust 
honey in 5 days than clover honcy inas many weeks. 

Cincinnati, O., July 11, 1881. CHAS. F. MUTH. 





Prospects of honey are good. Extracted so far 
2000 Ibs., and taken off 200 lbs. comb honey. Have 
now 250 colonies. O. W. BLANTON, 

Greenville, Wash. Co., Miss., June 3, 1881. 


I went into winter-quarters with 15 colonies; all 
came through right. I now have 37 colonies, all do- 
ing well. I wintered on summer stands. 

THOMAS H. JANSEN. 

Breesport, Chemung Co., N. Y., Aug. 17, 1881. 





‘*Her Majesty”’ arrived yesterday in good condi- 
tion, and coronal services were at once performed; 
and, there being no Nihilists, a quiet and peaceful 
reign is expected. A. W. HEMPLEMAN. 

Richmond, Ind., Aug. 18, 1881. 


HONEY IN AUGUST. 

I never knew, for the last fifteen years, the bees to 
gather any honey in this month till this year, not- 
withstanding the protracted drought. The early 
blossoming of smartweed may perhaps account for 
the same, A. X. ILLINSKI. 

East St. Louis, St. Clair Co., Ill., Aug. 18, 1881. 


AN APIARY OF 225 COLONIES IN BOX HIVES. 

I am in the bee business, and have been for the 
last 8 years. I have an apiary at Blakeley, Baldwin 
Co., Ala., which is, I think, the best place for honey 
in the State. From 225 gums, I have, in a good hon- 
ey season, turned out 6000 lbs. of capped honey; but 
the last three years the bees have failed and done 
but little. Ihave been using the old-fashioned box 
gum, but intend to try the frames. 

Bromley, Ala., Aug. 6, 1881. C.F. WinLiaMs. 
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VERY ACCOMMODATING. 
If any more queens come without any name, send 
them all to me. I will take care of them. 
A. F. E1LLENBERGER. 
Laddsburg, Bradford Co., Pa., Jane 9, 1881. 


I started the season with 78 swarms, many of them 
weak (I lost 71 in wintering;) have increased to 210, 
and taken, with what is ready to take, about 7000 lbs. 
of extracted honey. F. B. CHAPMAN. 

Scipioville, Cayuga Co, N. Y., July 21, 1881. 


I lost one swarm just by not having the A BC to 
tell me what to do. I should have moved it before 
the scouts returned and took it to the woods. I 
have 8 swarms (one in the woods.) F. M. CHENEY. 

South Sutton, Merrimack Co., N. H. 


I see you have got our convention wrongly locat- 
ed. It was first voted to Berlin but was reconsidered 
in the presence of the Berlin delegates and carried 
to Pewaukee, Wis. I was secretary prv tem. Please 
correct. H. P. SAYLES. 

Hartford, Wis., Aug. 2, 1881. 


ERRATUM.—Between us (the type-setter and my- 
self) there bas been a mistake made which I would 
like corrected. Page 348, July GLEANINGS, ‘180 nat- 
ural swarms May 12,”’ should read, ** 1881 (the present 
year), natural swarms May 12, which is a month ear- 
lier than 1880.”" Ep. LAppD, JR. 

Beverly, Mo., July 19, 1881. 


HONEY-DEW BLACK IN COLOR. 

My bees are gathering honey-dew as black as ink, 
and building up strong. 

CHAFF PACKING. 

The weakest colony I have was no! packed for win- 
ter. The strongest I have was packed in a chaff 
hive, and cast a natural swarm onthe 26th. Give me 
chaff hives for such a winter as the last in this lati- 
tude. JAs. A. NELSON. 

Wyandotte, Kan., May 30, 1881. 





CELLARS, OR OUTDOOR PACKING. 
I wintered 22 swarms of bees last winter, 13 in cel- 
lar, and 9 out of doors, packed in boxes and 
stuffed with meadow hay. All wintered, until, in 
April, 4 died without stores. I can not tell which are 
the best on an average, those wintered inthe cellar, 
or those out of doors. They are gathering honey 
well at this time. L. E. BEMIS. 
Athol, Worcester Co., Mass., June 3, 1881. 





TRANSFERRING IN JULY; HOW IT WORKS LF YOU 
DON’T LOOK OUT. 

After I received the queens, I had two box hives 
that J purchased, and concluded to transfer one of 
them and capture the old queen, and release the 
Italian; but the robbers poured in, and killed queen, 
workers, and all; so, you see, nobody is to blame but 
myself. W. E. SHERREY. 

Olmstead, Logan Co., Ky., Aug. 1, 1881. 


DAILY YIELD FROM BASSWOOD. 

Seeing that some were reporting how much honey 
a single swarm of bees had brought in ina day, I 
thought I would report too. [ had a swarm so I 
could weigh them this year. July 4th they gained 
134% lbs.; July 5th, 133f Ibs., and July 6th, 11’, lIbs., 
making 3814 lbs. in three days. That is about as well 
as I have seen any report of bees doing in this part 





of Michigan. They were at work on basswood. 
Bees are doing well here now on buckwheat. 
T. P. BUTCHER. 
Spring Arbor, Mich., Aug. 14, 1881. 
[Do you wonder I planted a basswood orchard, 
friend B.?] 


We commenced the season proper with 123 colonies 
(that is, after we had done selling). We have now 226, 
all full of bees but 3 or 4, and on the 12th and 13th we 
went over the whole and took out all the frames, the 
sections in which were all filled out, and no others; 
and we took off 276 one-pound sections, well filled; 
all clover honey, and nearly every colony has com- 
menced in the second story. How is that for July 12? 

Mauston, Wis., July 15, 188). H. V. TRAIN, 


CALIFORNIA. 

We will have but little honey this season —one- 
fifth of acrop. I served an apprenticeship ofAhree 
years with Mr. J. 8. Harbison, and have an apiary of 
about 200 stands of bees now on my own account, 
but find I will have to connect the bee business, with 
fruit and vines, as the honey crop is uncertain. I 
have just got out 1000 raisin grapes, 100 orange- 
trees, and 100 olives. J.P. M. RAINBOW. 

Fall Brook, San Diego Co., Cal., July 18, 1881. 


SAVAGE BEES. 

Please inform me what I can do with the most sav- 
age bees that ever lived. My hand is so swollen 
from their effects that I can scarcely write. Please 
ao give information. Mrs. WM. PATE. 

Atwood, Antrim Co., Mich. 

{If it is a sudden freak of thcirs to be savage, it is 
probably because -the honey yield has suddenly 
stopped. In that case, feed them liberally and reg- 
ularly, and I think they will turn out decent and 
civil bees again. If they are always cross, kill the 
queen or sell her to somebody who don't mind cross 
bees, telling him, of course, exactly why you sell 
her. You can by this means secure bees just as 
gentle as you choose, in every hive in your apiary; 
Do you keep a good smoker, and never let your bees 
have the upper hand? It isa very bad plan to let 
your bees get the habit of stinging. It is like let- 
ting a high-mettled horse get loose and run away a 
few times. } 


Humbugs ¢ dwindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
being done any one. 

REGISTERED N.C. Mitchell an order of $16.00 
for five nucleus swarms in February, 1880, and 
was to have the bees by the 10th of May. He 
went to Smithfield, and said that he couldn't make 
shipping arrangements to me to suit, and that he 
would send me two queens for each nucleus ordered, 
and if I lust any in introducing, that he would make 
them good. Now, in the first place I ordered five nu- 
clei with tested queens. He mailed 15 queens; one 
came through dead; 4 I lost in introducing, which 
leaves 10. All proved hybrids. Fourteen, at 50 cts. 
each, would make $7.00; that would leave $9.00 inmy 
favor, or that IT have not got any thing for. Now, I 
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want you to give him a show in your Humbug col- | 
umn. H. DICKSON. 

West Lima, Richland Co., Wis., July 18, 1881. 

Why, friend D.,if you got fifteen hybrid 
queens for the $16.00, I should say you had 

one ‘amazing ’’ well compared with what 
others have had. I really can not under- 
stand why Mitchell should single you from 
all the rest and send you «ny thing. Any 
way, I am very glad indeed to know that he 
has some especial friends to whom he some- 
times sends even hybrid queens for their 
money. If yours were the only complaint, IL 
should by no means think of putting him in 
Hlumbuys and Swindles at all. 


The * dmilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the clerks, as an op 
position to the Growlery. I think I shall venture to give names 


in full here 
T coming. Bees are doing finely now; I have 

92 strong (breech-loaders;) don’t get time to 
eat my dinner in good shape. The cry is, more sec- 
tions; foundation and chaff hives almost all gone, 
and bees just piling in the clover honey. It makes 
me almost feel ashamed to take off 21 nice sections | 
all capped, and so nico, from one hive; but I willtry 
to endure it. D.G. WEBSTER. | 

Blaine, Boone Co., IL, July, 1881. 











HREE swarms on a limb all at once, and more | 


{ went into winter-quarters with 20 swarms only; 
lost one, dysentery; flying colors, heads up, tails 
sharp, honey flowing. Likely to get 4000 lbs., spe- | 
cifie gravity 140 degrees by bydrometer, rain water | 
being 100. Thus it is 40 percent heavier than water. 
Queen business brisk. A new shop, engine, and 2 
acres of Early Amber cane, ‘‘ heads up." 

H. SMITH. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Can., July 25, 1881. 


Hee Hotany. 


_OR HOEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED, 
Pp 


—_, 














LEASE name the inclosed plant. It would not | 
be of any special importance if it were not | 
for the fact, that it yields honey during July, 

when there is almost nothing else. It furnishes 

honey all day, wet or dry. It grows from 12 to 18 

inches high, and is found mostly on the unbroken 

prairies. C. B. THWLNG. 
Hamilton, Mo., July 14, 1881. 
Answer by Prof. Beal:— 
The plant is Pycnanthemum Linivolium. It is a 
sort of will basil. They belong to the mint family. | 
Michigan Agricultural College. W.J. BEAL. 


Inclosed is the specimen spoken of in my letter of | 


yesterday, and which I forgot to put into said letter. | = 


M. J. HARRIS. 

Calhoun, Richland Co., Ill, July 23, 1881. 

The plant looks to us very much like pen- 
nyroyal, and it also tastes very much like it, 
only it has a little more of a sort of camphor 
flavor. Friend Beal, however, doesn’t call 
it pennyroyal at all, as you see above : — 
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This is Pycnanthemum pilosum, a species of basil, 
or mountain mint, of which there are over a dozen 
east of the Mississippi River, and all good bee- 
plants. Several others have been sent me at differ- 
ent times by bee-men. Pror. W. J. BEAL. 

Lansing, Mich., July, 1881. 


Imail you some honey-plants. Please give. the 
name of each, and oblige. The honey-harvest is 
over with us, and I am ready to ship bees at 75 cts. 
per lb. The little fellows have done me good service 
this season -- 120 sections from one hive; the others 
averaged 80 each. CHAS. KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn., July 7, 1881. 

Answer by Prof. Beal: 

No. 1 is Asclepias tuberosa, va beautiful species, 
with flowers varying from dark orange to light lem-. 
on color. It is well worth cultivating for ornament. 


| No. 2 is Plantago lanceolata, ribbed grass, a common 


weed introduced into lawns with grass seed from 
the east. W. J. BEAL. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 


HERCULES’ CLUB. 

Find inclosed blossom and leaves of a honey-pro- 
ducing shrub which I saw for the first time yester- 
day. The gentleman at whose place I found it, Mr. 
Chris. Ruggles, Ashland Co., O., knew no name for 
it; says it remains some time in bloom, and is “alive 
with bees all day long.’ It puts out one stem of 
blossoms the first year, and increases each year un- 
til it reaches 20 or 30 feet in height, when it dies and 


' others take its place from the root; does not sprout 


badly from root, but is reproduced in that way very 
easily. These blossoms bear berries, which he says 
resemble ‘‘spignet ;’’ also resemble comfrey ber- 
ries. It smells very sweetly, and when I saw it 
(about noon) was covered with bees, which he said 
Do you know the 
name, and is it of value asa honey-producer? Please 
These blossoms are 
all grown upon this year’s growth of stalk, which 
looks like the stalk of common elder. 
H. W. MINNS. 
New London, Ohio, Aug. 1, 1881. 


I thought the plant seemed familiar, but 


| could not locate it, until friend Beal named 


it as below. 

This is Hercules’ Club, Angelica-tree (Aralia spi- 
nosa), ashrub found from Ohio to Florida, also in 
cultivation: PROF. W. J. BEAL. 

We have a few of the trees growing in our 
town, and every year they call forth ex- 
clamations, when in bloom, from the great 
swarm of bees constantly hovering over 
them. I will at once take steps to have 
some of the trees on our grounds. 


Bee Entomology, 


Or Enemies’of Bees Among Insect Tribes. 








SEND you to-day by mail an insect that destroys 
bees. They catch the bee and insert their bill 
in his body. I caught this one with a bee, and 

‘““waxed”’ it. What is it? FE. M. WALLACE. 
Wheatland, Ind., Aug. 2, 1881. 


It is the celebrated Asilus Missouriensis, 


| mentioned in A B C and Cook’s Manual. 
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TOBACCO COLUMN. 


HAVE not made use of the weed since I ob- 

served your offer. Now, if you will send me 

the smoker I will be very much obliged; 
though, smoker or no smoker, with God’s hejp I 
never expect to use the weed again. I am an orphan 
boy, having no home of my own. I live with my 
cousin. I have saved a few dollars, and am trying 
to start bee-keeping. Last year I bought me one 
stand of blacks; did not know there was any other 
sort of bees until I chanced to get a copy of GLEAN- 
INGS this spring. I bought a nucleus of J. P. H. 
Brown, Augusta, Ga. They have built up to a 
strong colony. I want to buy more as soon as I can | 
get the money. W.H.T.Couuins. | 

Ayersville, Ga., June 5, 1881. 

You are on the right track, friend C., in 
declaring you will stop. Hold on, and you 
will certainly, with God’s help, come out 
all right any way. 





Iam an old smoker; will try to quit. Sendsmoker, 
and I will either pay for it or quit smoking. 
Kelloggsville, O., July 15, 1881. J. SHAVE, 


You will perhaps recognize me as one of the free- 
smoker club. I would say, that I am still sound on 
it, and bound to win. E. A. EMMONS. 

Tampico, Whitesides Co., Ill., July 4, 1881. 


If you are going to give allof your subscribers 
that smoke tobacco a smoker provided they will quit 
smoking, you may put me down for one. 

Neosho, Mo., July 5, 1881. R. P. Lites. 


[see your smoker offer in GLEANINGS. I think I 
must take the advantage of it, so I agree to quit the 
use of tobacco from this date,if the Lord will be my 
helper, and use it no more. So send to mea good 
smoker. W.C. WITT. 

Gordon, Wilkinson Co., Ga., July 15, 1881. 

I have been reading the Tobacco Column in GLEAN- 
INGS with interest eversince it was originated. Now 
you may put me there. I have used tobacco for 25 
years and now I have quit for 25 days, and I think I 
can fight it through; so you may send me a smoker 
if it pleases you to do so-—-one like you show on 
page 322, July GLEANINGS. I have asmall Bingham, 
but it is very inconvenient to light, and too small. | 
I am in the same boat with friend Cook, on page 358, | 
July No. J. H. Eny. 

North Robinson, Crawford Co., O., July 28, 1881. 


The smoker is received, and isO. K. You say, in | 
GLEANINGS, that you think my case arather bad 
one. I gave my pipe and tobacco to my wife, and 
told her to burn them in the stove; also, $1.50 to 
send you the first time I was caught smoking. 

D. 8. BURBANK. 

Reinbeck, lowa, August 6, 1881. 

I beg pardon, friend B. I know you will | 
keep your promise. But it seemed a little | 
as if you meant you would keep on with the 
pipe unless I sent you a smoker, and [| | 
should feel, perhaps, that I was making a/| 
mistake if you did that. 














I see you are having quite an cxpensive thing of 
your tobacco and whisky and swearing matters. I 
hope you will accomplish good by it. But enother 
idea: Iam in my 67th year; have never smoked a 
cigar or a pipe in my life; have not taken a dram of | 





liquor of any kind for more than 50 years; never 
swore in my life, only when two or three years old, 
and that in “Dutch.’’ Now, sir, would I not be en- 
titled to a smoker, say a Clark breach-loader,— 
“jest?”’ Lintended twitting you about sleeping in 
church, but will let it pass for the present. 
PHILLIP EARHART. 
Davenport, Scott Co., Iowa, July 30, 1881. 


Please send me one of your cold-blast Simplicity 
smokers. I propose never to use any more tobacco, 
but I don’t propose to take a smoker forthat. Am 
doing nicely (I think) with my bees-so far. 

Dr. GeorGce A. DEMING. 

Amboy, Lee Co., Ill, Aug. 1, 1881. 

May the Lord bless you in the determina- 
tion, friend D. When the doctors of our 
land shall, as a class, discontinue tobacco, 
we may with propriety expect their patients 
to do the same. 


I have one of your Simplicity smokers, used three 
years, and itis good yet. You can put me on your 
list of reformed tobacco-users. I have used it for 26 
years, but have quit for the last three months and 
forever. Dr. C. E. BULISON. 

Flushing, Gen. Co., Mich., July 26, 1881. 

Well, that is a good report. friend B. We 
would like to send you a smoker free, just to 
kind of remind you that you have shut down 
on tobacco for good and all. Can we not do 
so, doctor? If we can get the doctors all to 
‘‘eschewing”’ tobacco, we shall be ready to 
commence with the lawyers next. Eh? 

Come to think of it, I quit using tobacco 5 weeks 
last Sunday; have been usiny it for 17 years, some- 
times using as much as 10 cents’ worth a day. Now, 
it seems tome I ought to send you a smoker for 
fair play, as it bas already saved me more than two 
smokers would cost, and you have, through your 
agency of offering a smoker, caused me to try to 
quit the use of it, and Iam happy to say [ have suc- 
ceeded, and hope to continue to do so; but since it is 
your rule to send a smoker toall who quit the use of 
tobacco, I suppose you had better put me down as 
one who will take the smoker as a pledge not to use 
any more tobacco. ROBERT M. TEATS. 

Globe Millz, Snyder Co., Pa., July 27, 1881. 


Seeing your offer of a smoker to all who would 
quit the use of tobacco, I have concluded to say, I 


| have one more cigar, and when that is gone I'll 
| agree to the contract for a smoker. 


J. H. LEE. 

Lake Jessup, Orange Co., Fli., July 18, 1881. 

I am glad to have you give it up this way, 
rather than not at all, friend L.; but I think 
your plan a little dangerous. As soon as 
you are satisfied a thing is wrong, stop it 
that instant; for every moment you pro- 
crastinate, is dallying with sin: and any 
such course weakens one’s powers of. self- 
control to a greater orless extent If it were 
a point as to whether you would or would not 
become a Christian, a still worse danger 
would be in the way, for you may never live 
until that last cigar is smoked, and you be 
summoned to meet your Maker with a de- 
liberate purpose to sin still held in your 
heart. Do you remember how Christ put 
it? If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off 
and cast it from thee. 
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He that doeth righteousness, is righteous. 
I. JOHN 3:7. 
-? ERY <imple and easy, is it not, friends? 
VY To be sure, he that doeth righteous- 
ness, is righteous. What should call 
forth any such asseveration, and why should 
anyone think of disputing such a self-evi- 
dent proposition? Well, you know I said 
considerable last month in regard to the im- 
portance of not only attending church, but 
of uniting yourself with the nearest Christian | 
congregation. Now, I by no means meant 
that the simple fact of your attending church, 
or even uniting with a Christian congrega- 
tion, was going to make you a Christian. If 
you are atall consistent and honest, it would 
surely have a strong tendency toward better 
lives, but the uniting with a church should 
certainly be rather the effect of some thing 
behind it. ee 6 oem a man, after having 
wronged a neighbor in a bargain, should say 
to himself, ‘* Well, that was almost too bad, 
I declare. I think, to make up for it, I will 
go to prayer-meeting this afternoon, and 
take a part. and help the meeting along, the 
best IT know how.”? What would you think 
of such a fashion of religion? What do 
you suppose the wronged neighbor might 
think of it, if he were present? 

In one of my letters a few days ago, the 
following occurred:— 

My neighbor, just across the street, is a professing 
Christian also. This mun was requested to resign 
membership with our little Schoolhouse Methodist 
Church, and save expulsion. It was alleged, that | 
he had been compelled to settle for timber cut on 
land belonging to other partics. He has been at 
camp meeting for the last three days, and we all 
join in the wish that his good wife expressed in the 
words, “I hope he will return home a better man.” 


Now, if the effect of the three days at camp 
meeting is to make him come out before the 
people and confess his sin fully, without try- 
ing to soften or screen himself, everybody, 
skeptics and church-members, would pro- 
nounce thecamp meeting a great institution; 
but if he only went there and exhorted other 
people to give up their sins, or talked ex- 
cellently withont following it up with actions, 
the world’s people would have little faith in 
camp meetings, and very likely little dispo- 
sition to look into the matter to see whether 
it was a good thing or not. They would 
have very much more charity for the man if 
he made good his delinquencies by honest, 
square day’s work during week days, and 
then passed the Sabbath in the way indicat- 
ed by the bible. I by no means wish to say 
that camp meetings are necessarily out of | 
the way, but it does seem to me that those | 
who go should be very sure that they have | 
the time to spare, without making any broth- 
er feel that they would serve the cause of 
Christ more by attending faithfully to their 
week-day work. There are times when I 
should feel that I had no kind of a right to 
go to a camp meeting, and my conscience 
would censure me as sorely from being away 
from the post of duty, where God has placed : 
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me, as it would if I were taking money, in- 
stead of time, that was not my own. I like 
religious zeal and enthusiasm when it takes 
the shape of straightening up crookedness 
in one’s past life. 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice. 


Humanity is very much the same now that 
it was when Samuel spoke the above words 
to Saul, and men find it very much easier to 
run off into some kind of a semblance of a 
zeal for righteousness, than to take up the 
stern hard work of that kind of righteous- 
ness which means going right to work to 
make wrong things right. 

Now, there are different opinions in regard 
to right and wrong, and people’s ideas of 
what a Christian ought and ought not to do 
vary greatly. ‘To illustrate this, | will give 
es extract from another letter, recently at 
land :— 


When my wife says you must be a Christian, I look 
at her and dare not say a word; but I think what in- 
consistency you display in the Aug. No., ason pages 
391 and 382, about Mitchell; and on page 407 you talk 
again in his favor. Can a man slander another as 
you do, and be pure in heart? What is the use, any 
way, to publish Humbugs and Swindles about Mitch- 
ell? We all have our faults. J.D. 


As our friend sees it, I have slandered 
Mitchell by publishing letters from those 
who have sent him money and never got any 
returns. He also thinks it inconsistent be- 
cause I spoke of the Mitchell hive as being 
pretty, and quite convenient for extracting, 
as used by friend Reed. I do not believe I 
have any 1]! will toward Mitchell, for [ should 
think it a real pleasure to take him by the 
hand, at any time; but I should give him the 
severest talking-to he probably ever got, for 
taking people’s money as he does, and con- 
tinually advertising to get more. Besides 
the talking-to, if he did not seem inclined to 
give up those dishonest ways, | would use 
all the influence I could bring to bear, to get 
him shut up where he could not defraud our 
bee-men any more as he has in the years 
past. Well, how do I know that I could be 
a Christian in so doing, and that the friend 
who writes the above is wrong? Weall have 
our faults, and what is the use of having a 
Ilumbug and Swindle column? My answer 
is, that I feel God’s approving voice in the 
IIlumbug and Swindle department, very 
much as I do in this one, especially when I 
try to keep out all malice and ill will in con- 
ducting it. The feeling isstill more strength- 
ened by the approving voice of the great 
multitude of you, my friends, in the past 
years that these letters have been published. 
There is also a happy thought connected 
with it, and itis thatof those who have been 
published for getting money in this way, all 
have ceased, and, so faras I know, are doing 
a straight business, with the exception of 
Mitchell. For this I can honestly say, God 
be praised; and while I publish letters of 
complaint against Mitchell, I can honestly 
pray that they may teach him that such acts 
come to ligat so quickly through the press, 
that he can not long get enough to pay his 
printing expenses. Friend J. D., I feel that 
(sod has called me to take up this work, and 
it is my prayer that, when I am gone, he 
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may raise some one else up todo it, and that, : 


while GLEANINGs is loved by all who * do 
righteousness,” it may, at the same time, al- 
ways be like the law, a terror to evil-doers. 

In the two above illustrations of righteous- 
ness, the average mind would answer readily 
what was right and what was wrong: but I 
am now going to cite you to some cases 
where it isnot so clear. I choose these plain. 
practical questions, because it comes right 
home to a great many of you, and I wish to 
see how nearlv we can agree on many things 
where, at present, there are wide differences 
of opinion and much hard feelings, not to 
mention the unkind words that come now 
and then. As pretty much all of our readers 
either buy or sell qveens, often both, you 
can all enter into the spirit of the case. 

Now, Mr. R., [have some thing to say about buy- 
ing queens. I commenced writing to four or five 
different parties for queens the first of May, seeing 
our bees were making ready for swarming. At last 
d picked up an old GLEANINGsS, and looked for the 
star-marked names, and settled on —— I 





wrote him, and he said he would send me six in June | 


for $5.00. I sent him the money, and he said he 
would send Italians in a few days. The Cyprians he 
could not send yet. So in about a week after that 
I commenced “ tending office,’’ having three miles 
to travel on foot. After traveling seventy miles I re- 
ceived three queens, mailed July 19. The other three 
are yet to be traveled for. EDMUND ESsTEY. 

Clarence, Shelby Co., Mo., Aug. 10, 1881. 

This is really too bad. Why, it is** awful” 
to travel 70 miles on foot for three dollar 
queens, after they have been paid for. But 
the worst of it is, that friend E. is not th. 
only one who has traveled for his queens. 
We who sell queens, by our advertisements 
agree only to deliver them safely to the post- 
office. If they lay there a day or two. I 
would not like to be held responsible for 
them if found dead. 

No wonder hard feelings come up, and 


that hard letters are sometimes written. | 


Those who send the queens out, know that 


it is bad ; but they say they do the best they | 
can, and that it is impossible to tell just | 


when they can be sent. One looks at it from 
one standpoint, and the other from another. 
Ilow differently we do see things in this 
world! A few days ago, a young man was 


unpacking a dozen barrels and boxes filled | 
with glassware. They were new goods, new | 


patterns, at lower rates than we had ever 


seen any thing of the kind before,and I was | 


so eager to see them, as they came out nice 
and clean, without a single one broken, that 
I could hardly attend to my regular duties. 
Well, to the young man whose duty it was 
to attend to this, there was no such attrac- 
tion at all. It seemed to him drudgery, and 


when some of the hands asked to goon an | 


excursion, the minute I gave permission he 
was off without even taking care of his in- 
voice, or putting a single thing away. Why, 
I should have been happier in unpacking 


and arranging those goods nicely on the. 


shelves, than in going to the greatest ex- 


cursion that was ever gotten up. You see, | 


we are unlike in our tastes, and look differ- 
ently at things. Well, the one who sells 
queens, and the one who buys, are perhaps 
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not quite so unlike in their tastes, but they 
see the transaction differently. What can 
he done to make them see alike, that they 
may have more charity for each other? Of 
course, the great obstacle in the way is self- 
ishness, and thinking only of one’s own 
comfort and needs, to the exclusion of others. 
Jesus, you know, pleased not himself: and 
_if we can get a little of this Christ-like spirit 
in humanity, we have got along a great way. 
I would say to the brother who rears the 
queens, * Do not advertise, until you have 
quite a number of queens laying, or nearly 
ready to lay. It is far better to have a few 
ready tosend out before you haye applicants, 
than to have it the other way. Cultivate 
such a zeal for promptness, that you would 
set up half the night, leave a good hive 
queenless, or even sell a tested queen for a 

ollar one, rather than disappoint one, as 
you havetriend EK.” 

To friend Estey I would say, “Do not 
place so much dependence on getting your 
queens promptly; but when you send the 
order, start some queen-cells also, so if they 
do not come, you will be only a little behind. 
Why, the labor. you expended in walking 
would have reared a dozen queens, at _a low 
estimate, and almost every bee-man has at 
least one queen that will do very well to start 
cells from. If you get your queens right off, 
you will be agreeably disappointed.”? You 
see, we wish to — : 

Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others. Let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.— PAIL. 2: 4, 5. 

While each should have a broad charity 
for the other, let each 2'so endeavor to do 
better. I would not have you. my friends, 
imagine I do not find a Christ-like and self- 
sacrificing spirit among your letters. for I do 
find a great deal of it; and while it cheers 
and lightens my pathway, it gives me faith 
in God, and faith in mv fellow-men. Refore 
dropping the above illustration, I wish to 
say, that we really ought to have some pen- 
alty agreed upon for those who are slow in 
filling orders. Who will put in an advertise- 
ment closing some thing like this: ‘tI will 
forfeit one per cent per day, for each day the 
order remains unfilled after the money is 
placed in my hands’’? If you held the order 
100 days, you would have to send back the 
money and the goods too, which indeed you 
ought to do. 

About going to the post-office: Do not 
people usually either go or send to the post- 
oftice about once a day, any way? and is it 
really fair, to say all these trips were made 
solely for the sake of the queens they ex- 
/pected? And, by the way, I do believe a 
' great many of you buy far more queens than 
-you need to. Raise yourown. I do not be- 
lieve so very much in extra stock. Almost 
-every bee-keeper can raise for himself just 
as good queens as he can buy, and without 
half the bother, risk, or expense either. 


T told you some time ago I did not believe in pray- 
' eras youdo. I confess I do not read the Bible as 
| much as I ought to, and I am a very poor scholar. 
| One thing that bothers me is the preachers who are 
| always telling how we should go, and then do not go 
| themselves. May be this will hit you; if so, I can’t 
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help it. The most of them are too lazy to work, and 
want big pay. If a man preaches, let him work too. 
And another thing is the strife between the church- 
es. They are all striving for one place. What will 
they do when they get there’ The preachers keep 
croquet for their children to play, and the superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath school does so too, They 
play Sabbath afternoons. I would just as soon play 
cards. I don't play any of them. [f try to treat all 
mankind as I like to be treated. 1 may become a 
praying man some day. Well, about the bees. You 
said that the bee-keepers ought all to set aside one 
stand and its increase for the support of the Lord's 
work. I have eleven stands, and have one of them 
set aside for that purpose. L. N. COOPER. 
Tehamua, Cherokee Co., Kansas 


Friend (., it does not take much educa- 
tion to read the Bible. enough to lead one to 
eternal life, and I have sometimes been led 
to think that an especial blessing rested on 
those who were compelled to study it slowly | 
and laboriously. It is the ‘‘ unrighteous ” | 
lives of the preachers that bother you, is it ? 
Well, as I do not know those near you, i. 
can not say but that you are right; but, my 
friend, whatever may be their faults, 1 am 
sure there is a grievous one of uncharitable- 
ness in your own heart. The ministers of 
our town are among the most earnest and 
hard-working class L know of, and it is a 
kind of work you probably could not be hired 
to do either. Teaching school is a wearing 
kind of labor, because of the responsibilities 
of looking after so many; but a faithful 
ininister has the whole community on his | 
shoulders. The dear friend who preaches to 
us every Sabbath, I am happy to say is an 
intimate friend of mine; and I know, as per- 
haps but few do, of some of the cares and 
trials he has to endure. It took him years 
to fit him for the place he holds, and I fear 
many of us forget how safely and wisely he 
wdvises us through the most perplexing and 
difficult phases of human life. Go and get 
acquainted with your ministers, friend C., 
and see if you do not tell me you were mis- 
taken. .And so you feel sorry to see the 
strife between the churches, do you? Well, 
here is my hand on that, and you and [ will 
let the world see that we two, at least, are 
above this kind of weakness. Divide the 
proceeds of that hive vround among them, 
and then let the world know you are inter- 
ested in the prosperity aud purity of every 
church in your vicinity. If God has given 
you a clearer perception of right and wrong 
than he has your neighbors, you can give 
them a pure upright life for an example. If 
your conscience tells you it is wrong to play 
croquet, by no means do it; but be careful 
how you lay down lines for the conduct of 
other people. If you would have that con- 
science become a real guide and friend in 
life, by all means become a praying man, 
and in the solitude of your closet ask God to 
let the voice of conscience guide you in all 
doubtful or difficult matters. Listen to our 
next friend : — 

I did not expect to write you again so soon, but 
reading Our Homes in June GLEANINGS has brought 
up thoughts that I must try to express, as I under- 
stand you; that is, what and who is honest. I try 





to live by the rule, “ Judge ye for yourselves if these 


things be so; but as the years roll on I feel leas and 
less competent to ,udge as to what is strictly right 
or wrong, and the only way I know is to more care- 
fully heed “ the voice of God within me;"' and if the 
Bible doctrine of *‘ministering angels" be true, 
then on the principle that “ like attracts like,” the 
better our thoughts and actions, the better will be 
the angels that minister to us; for John says, * Not 
all the spirits are of God,” and adds this: * Prove the 
spirits, and see if they be of God.” 

One Bible student has written, * Through infideli- 
ty, is to come an intelligent belief in the Bible,” and 
I believe he was right: at least,in my case; not that 
I profess to understand the Bible, only this: once | 
had a “blind belief,” then no belief; now | am con- 
tinually finding (to me) newtruths. I read the Bi- 
ble just as you listen to ministers, and judge for my- 
self; and what I can not use or understand or apply, 
I just leave without comment until Iam able to use 
it. I feel that there is a wise over-ruling power, and 
that there may be ministering angels, agents of this 


| power, who strive to help and guide us, 


J. H. BreMtis, 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 1, 1881. 


The following is from a friend who has 
written me letters about some points in 
doctrine, as nearly as I can understand :— 

You object to the Bible truths I tried to impress 
upon your memory, in a manner pooh-poohing them 
as if they were of no importance; besides, you pre- 
fer the teachings that emanated from the /-hilled 
city to the teachings of the Bible. The apostle de- 
clares that Jesus Christ was the minister of the cir- 
cumcision, to confirm the promises of God to the 
fathers. Where in the Bible does it teach the exis- 
tence and translation of immortal souls to trans- 
ckyana at death? Ob that Root would root deep in- 
to that book, and find the hidden treasure, for he 
has not yet found it! 

You durst not publish this in GLEANLNGS. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Can. H. SMITH. 

Friend $.,I do not know but that I am 
about like the boy who, when he came home 
dripping wet, accounted for it to his mother 
by saying that the boys dared him to jump 
into the creek, and /e wasn’t going to be 
dared by anybody. As your letter is not 
very long, it does not take up much room ; 
but [hope you will forgive me if I say 1 
don’t even now get a glimmering of what it 
means, unless you allude to some thing I 
have heard about the sleep of the dead. Are 
you sure you are notin error in trying to 
point out to me my duty? Suppose I should 
take your letter along with me and read it to 
the boys in jail; do you think it would have 
the same effect in restraining them from 
crime that it would if I opened the Bible 
and read— 

He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
ard to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
—MICAH. 6: 8. 

Friend 8., there are quite a number of you 
who complain of the way I teach here in the 
Home Papers, and beg space to give their 
own Deculine views ; but do you think the 
Home Papers would have the hold on the 
hearts of the people they now have if I al- 
lowed them to be filled up with views on 
doctrine? See the following from away off 
in China : — 
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I want to thank you for sending me a copy of your 


. excellent GLEANINGS. Four numbers have reached 


me, and have been read with increasing interest. 

There are no domesticated bees in North China. 
There is a dark kind of strained honey, so there 
must be bees of some kind. I have not been able to 
find any honey-comb. They say that it is always 
dirty. When I obtain some accounts and useful in- 
formation I shall be very gs lad to cee mmunicate with 
you. 

I also desire to assure you of my Christian appre- 
ciation and sympathy in your wisely directed etforts 
to honor Christ, and proclaim his salvation in every 
business relation,and in all editorial work. I verily 
believe that you have been taught a secret which 
gray-haired ministers have failed to acquire: that 
men need to be talked with rather than preached to. 
May God bless you in your business with prosperity, 
but more abundantly bless your words and work 
for the advancement of his kingdom! 


O. W. WILLiTs. 

Pekin, China, June 27, 1881. 

I have tried, my friends. in my own hum- 
ble way, to point to * the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world;” and after 
I have seen any brother or sister go to God 
in prayer, and to the Bible, in the time of 
trouble, I feel much safer about them than 
if they were constantly coming to me for ad- 
vice. I have no fears but that God wiil 
guide them safely, and take care of them, 
even in points of doctrine, if they make it 
their rule in life to come to him. If you are 
striving, day by day, to be “* pure in heart,” 
you have the promise that you shall ‘see 
God.” and seeing him, you shall certainly 
be told, if you are making any great mistake 
or blunder. You are plainly told again, 
** Whoso cometh.to me, I will in no wise 
cast out: therefore we need not be troubled, 
nor be afraid, even if all the world shall as- 
sail our Christianity, and say we ‘“‘ have not 
yetfound it.” "a 

In GLEANINGS I see that you kindly answer ques- 
tions from inquiring friends. I will ask a few. Do 
you think that it is a sin to ask God to take one out 
of this world of trialsand troubles? Isit asin to want 
togo to that heaven above, where all is peace and joy 
and love, to receive those great blessings which the 
Lord has promised to them that love and serve him, 
when you are so tired? I am very desirous tolivea 
Christian life, but find it very hard to under my 
present circumstances. First, my husband has no 
such desire whatever. He will not talk on the sub- 
ject; does not go to church, nor care to have me; 
says it is allnonsense; andas we live in the country, 
a good way from church, it makes it bard for me to 
get there, and then I get discouraged, and think 
if it would please the Lord to take me, how gladly I 
would go. 

Aguin, my husband has been trying to pay for a 
farm for 20 years, and we are obliged to live very 
economically, denying ourselves almost every Jux- 
ury of life. Our home is very inconvenient, having 
but two rooms and no fence around the yard, and 
all things in like order. My husband being one of 
those indifferent kind of men in regard to how he 
lives, thinking it expedient not to spend any money 
on repairs until he is out of debt, which I think 
sometimes will never be, that I wish I could go to a 
world where money is not needed. I see you have 
great faith in prayer; now, if you had prayed for 





the Lord to help you financially, and things seemed 
to be getting worse, would not that weaken your 
faith just a little? or if, on a certain Sabbath, you 
bad asked to have a way to go to church, still, when 
the day came you had to stay at home? Now, we are 
told to ask, and we shall receive. How are we to 
ask, and what for? I ask an interest in your prayers. 
Hoping to hear from you, and that you will excuse 
my long letter, | remain,— X.Y. Z. 

July 22, 1881, 

It certainly is wrong, my friend, to wish 
to leave the world, one moment sooner than 
God’s own appointed time. He,and heonly, 
has theright to limit yourspan of life. These 
thoughts come from Satan, and they will 
only make you miserable and wicked by 
harboring them. Are they not selfish 
thoughts, tosay the least? Are you not think- 
ing of pleasing only yourself, when you get 
in thes® moods? eiuy. you know, pleased 
not himself. Have you really tried making 
others happy? and has it occurred to you 
that God wishes you to fill your appointed 
place in this world in doing good to others? 
A Christian especially, should live for the 
good of his fellow-men. Pardon the liberty 
I take, my friend ; but if your life were one 
of real nearness to God, I can not Dut think 
that your husband would feel differently. 
You won him once, and I feel pretty sure 
that you can win him again, not only to 
yourself, but, what is a thousand times 
more important, to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. 4f you do 
your duty, your husband ought to be con- 
verted. I shouldnot be writing these Ilome 
Papers now, and exhorting men to cease to 
do evil, were it not for a woman’s love and 
are pot when it would seem that patience 
iad long, long ceased to be a virtue. Do 
you wonder | am hopeful —and thankful? 
Suppose your farm is not paid for. and that 
you are obliged to economize. For a few 
weeks past I have been thinking (you do not 
know how longingly) of a little log house 
back in the woods; and I do not believe | 
would mind being in debt for it too, if I 
could only have freedom from care, and re- 
lief from so many responsibilities. I. too, 
am tired. I want to make garden and keep 
bees, as the rest of you do, with my time all 
my own; but God says to me plainly,— 

Not now, my child,— a little more rough tossing, 
A little longer on the billows’ foam; 


A few more journeyings in the desert darkness, 
And then the sunshine of thy Father’s Home! 


Not now; for lL have wanderers in the distance, 
And thou must call them in with patient love; 

Not now, for | have sheep upon the mountains. 
And thou must follow them where’er they rove 


Not now; for L have loved ones sad and weary; 
Wilt thou not cheer them with a kindly smile! 

Sick ones, who need thee in their lonely sorrow ; 
Wilt thou not tend them yet a little while? 


Will it not be better for both you and I to— 


Go with the name of Jesus, to the dying, 
And speak that Name in all its living power; 
Why should thy fainting heart grow chill and weary? 
Canst thou not watch with Me one little hour? 
~Gdospel Hymne, No. 47. 


My friend, when God does not see fit to 
give me what I ask for, I try to see his lov- 
ing hand in the very act of withholding it 
from me. To illustrate: I loaned one of 
our reformed boys some money a few 
months ago. I did it a good deal against 
my better judgment, but as the case seemed 
very urgent, I yielded. It did him great 
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harm. He has agreed with me, withina few 
days, that it was a mistaken kindness to 
him, although I did it with the kindest of 
motives. 
that what you and I are both praying for 
now would in the end do us harm? I have 
thanked God a great many times for with- 
holding money from me, after I could look 
back and see where it would have done 
harm. Can we not both thank him now for 
withholding that which he in his great wis- 
dom sees will not be best? Children are 
sometimes stubborn, and refuse to be taught: 
shall we be of that class? My dear friend in 
trial, you and I both have one great precious 
gift that many of the world know not of. It 
occurs to me just now, that we might with 
consistency even shout for joy at the bare 
thought of it. 


few weeks past, at odd times, tells it. 


Lam thine, O Lord, | have heard thy voice, 
Aud it told thy love to me; 

But Llong to rise in the arms of faith, 
And be closer drawn to thee, 


* And it told thy love to me.” 
worthy, rebellious me. 
ing it. 
if we do not hear it so plainly now. 
love is not gone, unless we have driven it 
away by “ unrighteousness.”” I want to pay 
all my just debts, even to the uttermost 
farthing (in fact, 1 would rather pay some 
things it seems to me [ do not justly owe, 
than to make any mistake about it), and then 
all the rest may go. Give me that love, and 
all the world’s possessions are as nothing to 
me. Still, if God wants me te hold them 
and wield them for the good of you all, all 
right. If I donot get enough kind words 
along the way to make me happy anyhow, I 
will just remember that love that was spok- 
en * to me” away back on the night when I 
tirst told my Savior, on bended knee, that I 
wanted him to lead and I would follow. 





AMOS I. ROOT. 


yeN the July number of GLEANINGS appeared an 
urticle characteristic of the above personnes, 
t 
was characteristic of Mr. Root for many rea- 
sons, among the number being the falsehoods it con- 
tained, and the evident desire to injure a competitor 


== but not very complimentary to ourselves. 


in business. Mr. Root copied an extract from one of 
our advertisements, and says that it appeared in the 
May and June numbers of bis GLEANINGS; yet the 
pages of this same GLEANINGS disproves the asser- 
tion. The advertisement referred to by Mr. R. was 
written in the month of March last, and was changed 
by us as soon as practicable after we had ascertained 
the loss of our bees. It muy have been our duty to 
have known each day the exact condition of our 
bees; but as we are not accustomed to their daily 
manipulation during the winter season (and April 
was, tor the most part, a winter month here), espe- 
cially when located five miles from home, possibly 
we are excusable for not knowing, at the time, that 
our bees were starving to death. 

Early in May we received a letter from the pub- 
lisher of GLEANINGS, stating that he was informed 
by our neighbors that we were advertising a hardy 
strain of bees, when, in fact, they were all dead. In 
reply to our inquiry, Mr. Root admitted that he was 
unable to furnish the names of those parties who 
knew so much more about our business than we did 
ourselves; yet, Mr. Root had the audacity to publish 
this statement, which he could not verify, in July 
GLEANINGS. 

After making several other untruthful statements 
regarding us and our business, Mr. Root winds up his 
July strictures with the ever-convenient exhorta- 


Is it not possible that God knows | 








Shall [ tell you what it is? | 

; roy , y 2 s H + ar J ) . ¢ | 
A little verse that I have been singing fora | could of course be selected, than when he is laboring under 
| financial embarrassment, i i 
| When American bee-keepers shall know the facts in this case, as 





tion, calling upon us to confess our great sin. With 
the July number of GLEANINGS came a note from 
Mr. Root, requesting us tofurnish him a list of those 
customers whose orders we had filled or returned 
their money. ‘To this we replied as follows:— 


SouTH HAVEN, Micn., July 4, 1881 
MR. A. 1. Root, Medina, O.:—Dear Sir,— 

Yours of June 30, together with July GLEANINGS, came July 2. 
In the attitude you seek to place us, there is very little chance 
for us to reply. Our efforts to procure suitable assistance are 
doubtless already known to you, hence no explanation is neces 
sary. So far as any crime is concerned, which you charge upon 
us with such evident delight, we can only say, that we stand by 
every word of every line we have written. We meant just what 
our advertisements said at the time they were written. We 
mean itnow. We have nothing to take back. We have never 
been accustomed to make thoughtless assertions, expecting with 
the same breath to recall them. ‘ Consistency is a jewel.’’ It 
has been our constant aim and endeavor to do a straightfor- 
ward, legitimate business; to pay our honest debts, and be just 
toall. We are fallible, and doubtless have made mistakes. In 
the hurry and bustle of business, with its constant demands up 
onus for the past few months, it could not well be otherwise; 
but we ever stand ready to rectify them, so far as lies in our 
power 

With regard to returning money when demanded, we can only 
say, we have done so as fast as we could possibly. The motive 
for this attack upon us seems to be, His prices were also lower 
than others’.’’) When a man becomes a strong competitor in 
business, stamp him out. No more favorable opportunity 
This, rule of action. 


then, is the 


they some time may, we shall rest content, willing to abide by 


| their decision. 


To notice in detail the untruthful assertions concerning us in 


| last GLEANINGS would require more time than we have at our 


pon i Poor, un- | intended. 
There is no mistak- | 
We have both heard that voice, even | 
That | 


command, in fact, we have already written more than than we 


In conciusion, will only say, please discontinue ow 
Send us your bill for same. We 


advertisement in GLEANINGS, 
j We expect that your 


will pay it just as soon as we can do so, 
efforts to“ help’? us will materially delay the payment of some 
of our bills, With malice toward none, and charity for all, and 
a determination to do all in our power to satisfy every just de 
mand made upon us, we are Yours, ete., H. A. Burcu & Co, 

Mr. Root, have you corrected the many untruths 
you have published in regard to us? Did you even 
rint this letter in the last number of GLEANINGS? 

set the pages of GLEANINGS answer. Instead of 

“trying to help us pull tbrough,’’ do they not unmis- 
takably show a determingtion to do all in your pow- 
er to not only crush our supply trade, but to blast 
our reputation for honesty and integrity as well? 

In August GLEANINGS you say you bave heard of 
but two cases where we have shipped bees this sea- 
son. Mr. Root,is that the truth? Did you not know 
you were writing an untruth when you penned those 
words? If we are not mistaken, more than the num- 
ber of “ cases’’ you mentioned had been brought to 
your attention. If you had desired the truth in this 
matter, could you not have easily ascertained wheth- 
er we were shipping bees or not? 

It is true, that you asked us for the names of our 
customers to whom we had shipped bees or returned 
money. That was indeed a very clever move on your 
part; in fact, your life work is full of just such ma- 
nenvers; but did you expect we were so green as to 
“give away’ our business to a rival in the trade? 
You know very well, friend Amos L,, that a line di- 
rected to our express agent would have developed 
the fact whether we were shipping bees or not. 
Since you did not care to ascertain the truth in this 
respect, we may be pardoned for stating, in this 
connection, that the * Out-trip Book ” of the Ameri- 
can Express Co. here shows forty-two consignments 
s bees from us, embracing nearly 150 full colonies 
alone. 

Now a word or two more about the August No. of 
GLEANINGS. You gave alist of names, with alleged 
amounts of money sent us for bees, stating that 
said parties could obtain neither bees nor money, 
nor even hear from us in regrurd to the same. Now, 
Mr. Root, you knew that the first nan named in the 
list ordered other thie than bees, and that bis or- 
der had been filled. e say you knew it, because we 
had had correspondence with you personally in re- 
gard to the matter. Your list also contained the 
names of other parties to whom we did not then, nor 
do we now, owe a single penny, and the name of at 
least one man from whom we have never received 
a dollar for any thing. Yet,in your eager desire to 
make the matter as bad as possible, you pile them all 
in together. regardless of the truth. Perhaps you 
will not object to publishing the following extract 
from a Jetter in regard to this same list, received 
from one of your clerks:— 

The correspondence ot those who complained of you was put 
all together, and Mr. W.’s card, on which he stated that he 
would settle with you for $10.00,among them. Thinking that 
he ory eg you that amount of money at some time, L added it 
to the * 


We give this extract, simply to show American 
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bee-keepers your method of dealing with one whom 
you did not like, and whom you wished to destroy if 
possible. 

In reply to this letter, we sent the following. We 
omit the lady’s name, as she may dislike sv much 
publicity. 

‘i ’ So. HAVEN, Aug 15, 1881. 

Yours of the 10th inst.. with explanation, came duly to hand. 
So far, so good, But how about the others in the list, to which 
you refer, who never sent us a dollar for bees, or, in fact, for any 
thing else!’ We suppose of course you acted under Mr. Root’s 
instructions, and it seems that he was anxious to make the list 
as large as possible. We can arrive at no other conclusion, since 
Mr. Root has not seen fit to correct the misstatements concern: 
ing us in July GLEANINGS, even after his attention was directed 
to the same. We do not blame you at all for your part in this | 
matter, and only regret that Mr. Root should have adopted the | 
plan he has outlined in the last two numbers of GLEANINGS; for | 
one who makes the professions of Mr. 4. 1. Root, to willfully and | 
maliciously attempt to blast the reputation of a brother, anc 
seek to destroy his business. is past our understanding. We | 
shall, during the present week, prepare and forward Mr. Root 
an article for publication in September GLEANINGS. 

Pours very respectfally, H. A. Burcn & Co 





The only reply received to the above was, that | 
space had been reserved for an article from us in 
Sept. GLEANINGS. Now, Mr. Root, you have repeat- | 
edly stated that you were doing all vou couli to as- | 
sist us; but does not what you nave done look like a 
queer sort of assistance?’ If inquiries of parties 
here, whether the sum of $500 could be collected of 
us, professing that you wished the information for 
our best good, insisting that you were doing and had 
done your best to aid us; if advising our customers 
to sue and collect the amounts sent us, if possible; 
if publicly misrepresenting us and our business can 
be called assistance, then indeed you are a “friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.’’ Then, and in 
that case, your efforts are deserving of unbounded 
praise, and should ever be held in grateful remem- 
brance. In fact, such an instance of unselfish devo- 
tion, so rarely met in the varied walks of life, is 
worthy the attention of a Shakespeure, a Byron, or 
a Milton. and should be immortalized in enchanting | 
story and classic verse, ind the name of the benc- 
factor inscribed high on the scroll of fame. 

Both in July GLEANINGS and in your letters to us, | 
you insist that it was but little, if any, short of a | 
crime for us to continue doing business after we had | 
lost a portion of our bees. In other words, because 
we had met with financial misfortune, we should re- 
tire from business, leaving the field to yourself and 
our creditors to take care of themselves. Perhaps 
we should have done so. Perhaps we were wrong, in 
the belief that our family had a just demand upon 
us: an obligation that required the best efforts of 
both body and mind to discharge. 

Since you have called in question the quality of 
our strain of Italians. perhaps we may be pardoned 
for a brief aliusion thereto. For many years past, 
we have earnestly labored to perfect the best traits 
of the Italian race. and to weed out their objection- 
able features; in short, to produce the best bees ob- 
tainable. We have been assured, by scores of our 
brother bee-keepers who have purchased queens 
from our stock, that our efforts in this direction 
have not been devoid of success. That we have had 
an abundant stock of bees that did survive the rig- 
ors of last winter's cold—the most disastrous on rec- 
ord —is well known here; and although we have 
shipped largely during the past two months, our 
yard to-day contains more than 240 colonies, which 
for practical, desirable qualities, we are willing to 
compare with any apiary in this or any other coun- 
try. 

In regard to filling orders, we have done all that it 
was possible for us to do, working constantly 18 to 
20 hours per day, until, from sheer exhaustion, we 
were forced to desist. That we did our best to pro- 
cure suitable assistance is evidenced by the fact, 
that we offered as high as $50 per month and board, 
for help; which, at even that high figure, could not 
be obtained. Early in the season we wrote you, 
stating that we were short of help, and asking you 
if you could not inform us of some one whom we 
could employ to work in our apiary; and although 
we have been informed that Mr. Root had more ap- 
plicants than he could furnish employment, he did 
not give us the desired information. About the 10th 
of June we succeeded in obtaining one hand who 
would work with bees. Could we havehad twomore 
equally as good, we should not have been behind our 
orders to-day. Having done all in our power to do 
to fill our orders, and as it wasevident to us that Mr. 
Root was determined to annoy and hinder us, and 
secure our trade if possible, we sent out the follow- 
ing, printed on a postal card, to the larger part of 
our customers whose orders were unfilled:— 








SouTH HAVEN, MICH., Aug. 15, 1881. 
Notwithstanding that we have labored earnestly and constant - 
ly the present season to fill all our orders, our books show many 
that are yet unfilled, yours being among the number. In view 
of what Mr. A. I. Root, of Medina, O., has seen fit to say about 
us @nd our business in the July and August numbers of his 
GLEANINGS, We request you to make out a statement of your ac 
count with us, and mail him at once for payment, which he will 
do as per agreement. We will settle with him for the same. In 
case he refuses to do this, please report it to us at once. Our 
reasons for taking Mr. Root at his word will be given to you all 

before many months. Yours truly, H. A, Buren & Co 


In view of all the facts in this case as narrated 
nbove, we leave it for those who peruse this article 


| to judge whether it was just or otherwise for us to 


take Mr. Root at his word. 
Now a few words to you. Mr. Root, and we are 
done. Can you honestly and truthfully say that you 


; | have not desired to injure us; that you would not re- 


joice to see us driven from the apiarian-supply 


| trade? If you wished us well, why did you publish 


an absolute falsehood regarding us in your GLEAN- 


| INGS of Novy.. 1876? That you did so, we positively 


affirm; and also that it has never yet been corrected. 
If you deaired to be just and impartial, why did you 
publish six uotrutbful statements in your GLEAN- 
INGS for July, 1881, statements which you could not 
verify? If. in your every action, you are imbued 
with the spirit of charity and love, why did you pub- 
lish statements concerning us in the last issue of 
GLEANLNGS, which you can not substantiate? Per- 
haps you can also tell us why you failed to publish 
the letter of a brother bee-keeper, after you had 
agreed to do 89, when you found it was favorable to 
ourselves. On the other hand, does not your GLEAN- 
IN@s plainly show that your action was conceived in 
malice, and consummated in hatred; that, while you 
boastingly flaunt the motto, ** Peace on earth, good 
will toward men,’ you have so shaped your course, 
hoping to destroy us without incurring the displea- 
sure of those who possess a spirit of justice and fair 
plav? 

We are aware that, with a bee journal to back you, 
the advantage is all upon your side; and when, by an 
unsparing use of the whip. you baye accpmplished 
the long-desired result, we trust you may be in a fit- 
ting frame of mind to sweetly discourse on the sub- 
ject of charity; that charity that is kind, that behav- 
eth itself not unseemly, thit ‘s not puffed up, and 
seeketh not her own. 

Your efforts to injure us may prove a benefit to 
others; for, as u sequel to this unfortunate state of 
affairs which you have forced upon us, we venture 
the prediction, that the bee-keepers of the United 
States will purchase their supplies during the com- 
ing season cheaper than ever before. 

HERBERT A. BURCH. 

South Haven, Mich., Aug. 19, L881. 

I really must beg pardon of our readers for 
thus occupying the reading pages of our 
journal in this manner. Mr. Burch asked 
for space in the journal, and [ told him it 
would be gladly given, if it were not too 
long, and that I would reply, or publish it 
without comment, as he should decide. | 
can only make the simple statement. that I 
have felt no prejudice or jealousy in the 
least toward Mr. Burch. I do not want the 
trade in bees, as I have told our friends all 
along, and I have put my prices high, that 
they might buy of our advertisers rather than 
us. I have also given free advertisements to 
all who would sell bees by the pound. Errors 
and mistakes will probably be found in all 
the work I have ever done, and Mr. B. has 
gone over the whole, and heaped up all he 
could probably find by a good deal of study. 
I proovine our friends know, without my 
telling them, that not one of these was in- 
tentional. Briefly : The May No. of GLEAN- 
INGS contains exactly the words I quoted ; 
but I now notice, for the first time, that the 
wording of the advertisement was changed 
in the June No. If I am correct, I only re- 


Jused to give the names of the neighbors. I 


may be stupid, but it never occurred to me 
once that the letter of July 4th was intended 
for an article in GLEANINGS. Neither did I 
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understand the letter he refers to was in- 
tended for print. 
way marked as such. 
my practice of publishing almost any thing 
against myself. Of course, I can not say 
how many bees were shipped in the month 
of July; but as I had asked all who had 
complained, that I might, if possible, make 
a better report for Burch, and all had re- 
plied they kad received nothing, I so stated 
it. I do not think I have madeany mistake, 
for I watched every letter carefully, in my 


I am sure they were in no | 
Our friends all know | 









well nigh broken up in spirit as well as 
pocket. It is true, there may be some who 
claim they sent him money who did not; 
but as by far the greater part of them re- 


ceived the postal card given, stating that I 


anxiety to see that you were filling your. 


orders, friend Burch. “It never occurred to 
me to write to your express agent, and I 


would pay his debts, there can not be any 
very great mistake in the amount. These 
same postals were sent to parties who never 
took GLEANINGs, and hardly know of its 
existence. Several asked if I was the com- 
pany in the firm. Of course, no one expects 
1 am to pay (in case Mr. B. does not) all the 
debts he owes in the world, just because he 
had a card in GLEANINGS. Several who 


_saw his advertisement in GQLEANINGS have 


confess I do not think I should have taken | 


the trouble if it had. 
your bank, as I do of all my advertisers who 
do very much business. When so many let- 
ters of complaint about you began to come 
in, | asked one of the girls to lay them out, 


I made inquiries at | 


that we might make a sort of summing-up | 


of them, before the journal went out. Of 


course, these parties wished the letters pub- , 


lished, denouncing you as a humbug and 
swindler. I thought I was very lenient in 
making only the brief notice I did. Please 


remember, friends, I do not open my letters | 


or answer them, it is impossible, with our 
business, 


I asked the clerk who had the | 


heap of letters, to give me names and. 


amounts of those who had sent for bees and 
goods, and received nothing. It now ap- 
pears that the first man on the list was one 
who had received his goods, or a portion of 


them, but complained to us that the goods | 


were not at all what he ordered. This letter 


was badly mixed up, and the clerk was, 


somewhat excusable for not noticing that it 
did not belong in the list. One other was a 
claim for damages on goods he had received. 
Some of the writers sent us receipts for the 
money, and some did not. In the remainder 
of the letter quoted, the lady explains it all, 
and assumes all blame. It is true, we did 


have correspondence in regard to the first, 
name in the list, but with the sea of names | 


before us daily, we have little chance to re- 
member names at all. I am sure I have 
never refused to correct any thing that ever 


I remember of any complaint of the matter 
referred to. I shall be very glad indeed to 


written it would be a great favor if I would 
pay back the money in case he had secured 
me, but that if it was to come out of my 
pocket, they would never touch a copper of 
it. May the Lord bless these friends! Oth- 
ers have written very bitterly because I 
would not at once hand over the money be- 
fore it had been proven whether it could be 
collected or not. I have advised that it 
should be collected by law, exactly as I ad- 
vised that the young man who robbed our 
mails a year or two ago should be sent to 
the State prison. I donot know but that he, 
too, thought I lacked charity because | 
would not save‘him from his fearful doom. 
You know, the most of you, that I am free 
te use money when I think it wili do good. 
Lest you think I have ample means, I will 
tell you that I am paying interest on over 
$7,000.00 now, while my property does not 
invoice at much more than four times that 
sum. There is abundant need of my using 
economy. When I advertised to be respons- 
ible for my advertisers, [ simply intended to 
make good any loss that should result from 
a bad man getting in by mistake, or that, 
when our customers saw bees advertised 
very low, as they do now, they would not 
need to send strings of postals, asking if 
they could depend on the advertiser. Mr. 
Burch was a responsible man when his ad- 
vertisement was inserted. Ile did not ad- 


| vertise bees in GLEANINGS at a very low 


| Sum. 


All these low offers were made in his 


“pate 1B | ver circular, which he sent out in great quanti- 
appeared in GLEANINGS, and this is the first | 


| to offers in this circular. 


see supplies sold cheaper, and I am sure I. 
have not the slightest wish to monopolize | 


any thing. 

Dear friends, I am sorry to have been 
obliged to waste so much space on a matter 
of so trivial a nature, when the really sad 
fact stands before us, that about 100 bee- 
keepers, altogether, have sent money to Mr. 
Burch in sums of from one up to one hun- 


dred dollars and over,—money amounting, | 


covered by law from Mr. Burch. 


The money was sent him in response 
It is a tangled-up 
matter in any case, and I should assuredly 
be in error if [ commenced paying these bills 
before it is ascertained that it can not be re- 
After this 
is determined, I will abide by the decision of 
any intelligent committee that may be chos- 
en. My mind often reverts to friend Cook, 
in these times. He helped us when in 
trouble about sending queens by mail, and I 
have a sort of feeling he might help us now. 
For my part, [ would gladly abide by his 


ties. 


in the aggregate, to over one thousand seven | decision in the matter, if he will tell the 
hundred dollars.* The money has been sent | friends what they have a right to demand of 


by young and old women and children, and 


gray-haired men. Many times the money | 
was borrowed, with no other way to get it! 


back except by the honey crop of this season. | dent. 


me, and what I ought to do. 
Again: This state of affairs, if it be drop- 
ed without any action, will be a bad prece- 
The idea of receiving money and pay- 


The greater part of it was from those who | ing it out, when you have not the wherewith 
had lost their bees in the spring, and were | to fill the order, and no means of getting it 


*This is up to Aug. 27th, and more complaints are 
coming every mail. 





| back to return it, is a fearful one. 


There is 
quite a good deal of it in onr midst. It 
threatens a danger to the whole interchange 
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of supplies that has made us acquainted with 
so many friends, and helped us all so much. 
I am heavily censured because I did not send 
out the note of warning sooner, and yet 
Burch accuses me of wishing to break up his 
business because I did when I did. My 
friends, what rule do you wish me to go by? 
Ilow prompt do you wish me to be when one 
does not fulfill his promises? By the way, 
here is one more card from Mr. Burch:— 


SoutTu HAVEN, Micu., Aug. 20, 1881 
Our published cards mean just what they say. We had them 
in view when we wrote you, to see if you would not set us right 
before the public, and not compel us to take the step. We stand 


ready to ship bees to those who want them; those who insist on 
money, we have directed to you, since we have returned all we 
could, H. A. BurcH & Co, 


During the present month of August, 


I have had notice of just four shipments he | 


has made; to two persons, four colonies of 
bees each; to another, some queens, or a 
a queen, and some foundation to another. 


The following, from the paper published | 


in his own town, the South [Haven Sentinel, 
of Aug. 20, shows what his own townsmen 
think of the present aspect of the matter:— 


Too much stress should not be put on the state- 
ment of H. A. Burch, that he is working eighteen 
hours per day to fillorders, or any other excuse he 
makes. In our next issue we will give a case where 
he has had money since June, 1879, (wo years and two 
months, for which the remitter has not received his 
goods, Mr. Burch making this ‘‘eighteen hoursa 


day” plea in July of last year. We presume the Bee | 


Journal and the GLEANINGS hope his partner, (?) the 
“Co.” part of the firm, will return with wealth to 
make good the claims of apiarists in different por- 
tions of the country. Your excuses are too thin, 
master Herbert; your only excuse to be made is 
thorough restitution of the money, or an acknowledg- 
ment that you really are what so many people con- 
sider you. 

Just after the above was set up, the fol- 
lowing came to hand, which has somewhat 
the appearance of putting a better light on 
the matter:— 

I see by August GLEANINGS, in speaking of H. A. 
Burch, -you say there are two parties who have 
written to you in his favor. It may be that I am in- 
cluded in that list. I will say that I spent two days 
with Mr. Burch about the first of July last, and 
bought bees and collected money of him that had 


been sent, in all to the amount of $263.00. I have no | 


reason to complain of the way in which he dealt 
with me. If Burch is financially in a tight place, as 
he says he is, and has returned all the money he can 
ut present, would it not be better to give him a lit-| 
tle chance to get out of the difficulty, than to come 
out every month with him in the Humbug and 
Swindle column? When I was at South Haven Isaw 
him send back money several times on orders for 
fdn., because he did not have time to put it up for 
shipping, when he had the goods just as it came. 
from the mill, then on hand. It is asking a good 
deal of a man to hold him upin such a public place 
und then expect him to do more than he could do un- 
der more favorable circumstances. 
G. W. STANLEY. 

Wyoming, N. Y., August 24, 1881, 

Friend 8.,if you will look you will see 
that Mr. Burch has never been put in the 
Humbug and Swindle department. It 
would be quite inconvenient for our friends 
to all go after their goods, as you did yours. 
Mr. Byron Walker went twice after his, bor- 
rowing money to make the trips; but he 
says he could get nothing. Mr. Bureh is re- 





| ported worth from $1000 to $1500. Between 

| January and July, $17u0 has been sent him 
in cash, for Which he has made no returns. 
Customers have waited patiently, and will 
wait, almost any reasonable length of time, 
if Mr. Bureh will secure them. No report 
has reached usof his having returned money 
to anybody. 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 


TERMS >¥1.60 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


FOR CLUBBING RATES, SEE FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER, 





MEDINA. SEPT.1,1881. 


Evil doers shall be cut off; but those that wait up- 
on the Lord, they shall inherit the earth. Ps, 37:9. 














FRIEND FAnris sends us a specimen of fdn. with 
excellent high walls, made by dipping, with copper 
plates instead of plaster. He says his only trouble 
now istoget his plates to match so the sheets will 
be thin enough. 


It has been our custom to make some discount on 
orders received in Sep., for goods to be uséd another 
year; but owing to the great advances on lumber, it 
is all we can do to hold to catalogue prices. The 
probability is, that prices will bave to go up by an- 
other spring, so it will be a good investment to 


| order now, if you think you will need the goods. 


STi. no favorable reports from the rubber plates- 
The complaint seems to be that the wax sticks to 
them. Wetry every pair before sending them out, 
but after thoroughly soaking them in soft water, 
the wax sheets come off as easily as we could ask; in 
fact, after the plates have been used awhile, they al- 
most drop off. Hasno one who purchased them suc- 
ceeded as well? 


It is always a pleasure to me to find people who 
excel inany accomplishment; and every time I see 
any of the handwriting of our friend M. B. Moore, of 
Morgan, Ky., it gives me a feeling of pleasure. If 
you want to see some of it, just send him an order. 


| He puts up queens for mailing almost as neatly as 


he writes a postal card. Very likely he will soon 
have so much business be will get to scrawling like 


| the rest of us. 


INCOMPLETE ADDRESSES, AGAIN, 

I CAN not be responsible for goods that go wrong 
where the writer of the order does not give plainly 
the town, county, and State. If you can not have 
your address printed on your stationery, you will 
have to take the consequences of forgetting to put 
iton. Two letters are now before me from friends 
whom I fear feel hard toward me because I allow 
them to suffer the loss of a couple of dollars for so 
trifling a matter as the omission of their county. I 
know that I would be doing wrong to bear the con- 
sequences of your carelessness in these Jittle things 
any more, as I have been doing. We have plenty of 
postal guides, but they often fail in what you alone 
ean give. 
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LABELS Within 24 hours after the order is received 
seems to be a welcome novelty, and many are the 
kind words we have received from our customers in | 
regard tothem. Such a trade has sprung up sud- | 
denly in them, that we have once or twice been de- | 
layed alittle on label paper. Our friend “M.” has 
charge of the department now, and you may feel, 
when you send an order, that you are belping one 
who is fighting his way toward heaven. His wife | 
works at a cause by his side, on Our Homes, Part 
second, which will doubtless be out in «a month or 
two. 


In the difficult and perplexing matters that come 
up in regard to what is right or wrong, I can only | 
promise you to be governed by the dictates of what | 
my conscience tells me to do; and if my course | 
seems to you inconsistent, | do not very well see | 
how I ean help it. If it were only the needs of a 
single individual that I was obliged to consider, it 
would often be a very simple thing to decide on, | 
compared to what it is now. Intimating that Iam 
not a Christian, unless I act as you think I should, 
will not help your cause; and I pray to God that it | 
inay not make me stubborn. Ido not mean to say 
by the above that I do not want friendly counsel, for | 
I need it now perhaps more than I ever did before. 





It has happened several times this season that 
some one would order bees,and, after receiving them 
all dead, they would conclude they did not wany any, 
and order the money returned. So far as I know, 
the money has always been returned; but, my 
friends, after one has done the best he could, and 
had such a loss, is he not entitled to the privilege of 
trying again? Turn it around both ways, and see 
how ,0u would like it. If the order is delayed until 
the honey season is passed, this makes another | 
thing of it; but suppose one orders bees or queens, | 
and the shipment goes promptly, but they come 
through dead, is he not entitled to the privilege of 
replacing them? How would you like to send off a 
colony of your best bees, prepared with great pains 
and trouble, and receive no sort of equivalent to ; 
cover your loss? Itis very seldom indeed that two 
successive shipments fail,so the shipper, after send- 
ing the second lot, receives half price for bis goods, 
and the prices on bees and queens are necessarily so 
high that half price is not a dead loss. 


SENDING MONEY BY MAIL WITHOUT REGISTERING. | 


My friends, it seems to me as if I was having an 
unusual number of burdens to bear this fall, and 
one of the hardest of them to bear patiently, is let- 
ters like the following:— | 


LANSINGVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1881. 

I have sent you the pay for those lyers twice, and do not 
think it right for me to pay again think the letters both 
reached their destination, or | would have re seive ad them back 
through the Dead-Letter Office. D. W. FLETCHER. 


Friend F., you surely know that tie are some- 
times burned up, tosay nothing of robberies. Every 
once in a while we get a letter from the department 
like the following, which came almost at the same 
time of your complaint:— 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT, / 
OFFICE OF THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
DIVISION OF DEAD LETTERS, ) 


The enclosed letter was found withthe contents of 4 age 
pouch stolen and rifled at Milford Centre, Ohio, April 23, 188 


Now, friend F., have you any right to say you isteae 
the money reached Medina, just because it don't 
come back from the Dead-Letter Office? I had just 
about as soon you would say you think J have stolen 
it, as to say you think myclerks did. None handle 





' until the chief of the P. O. D. protested against mys 


| any of the foregoing sections of this act shall, for the 
| first offense, be fined not less than ten dollars nor 


| See the following:— 


| ingly replacing all queens that refused to lay, or 


the mails, or have any possible chance of handling 
them, except educated, cultured, and intelligent 
clerks, who are as much above suspicion as you pos- 
sihly can be, friend F. Every reader of GLEANINGS 
knows how I have borne these burdens for you all, 


doing so any more, as you willsee by our price list. 


THE following is said to have been passed as a law, 
by the State of Michigan. 


No person shall mix any glucose or grape sugar in- 
tended for human food, or any oleomargarine, suine, 
beef fat, lard, or any other foreign substance, with 
any butter or cheese intended for human food, or 

shall mix or mingle any glucose or grape sugar or 

oleomargarine with any article of food, without dis- 
tinctly marking, stamping, or labeling the article, 
or package containing the same, with the true and 
appropriate name of such article, and the percent- 
age in which glucose or grape sugar, oleomargarine 
or suine, enters into its composition; nor shall any 
person sell, or offer for sale, or order, or permit to be 
sold, or offered for sale, any such article of food, in- 
to the composition of which glucose or grape sugar 
or oleomargarine or suine has entered, without at 
the same time informing the buyer of the fact, and 
the proportions in which such glucose or grape su- 
gar, coleomargaine or suine, has entered into its com- 
position. 

Any person convicted of violating any provision of 


more than fifty dollars. For the second offense they 
shall be fined not less than twenty-five dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars, or confined in the 
county jail not less than one month nor more than 
six months, or both, at the discretion of the court ; 
and for the third and all subsequent offenses they 
shall be fined not less than two hundred and not 
more than one thousand dollars, and imprisonment 
in the State prison not less than one year nor more 
than five years. 


Good for Michigan ; and may her citizens see that 
the above is enforced to the very letter, no matter 
whom it hits. 








QUEENS THAT WON'T LAY. 

I HAVE many times told you, that once in a while a 
queen would refuse to lay aftera trip through the 
mails. I wish the friends would remember this 
when inclined to be uncharitable with each other. 





Your Holy-Land queen did not lay before the 9th day. Her 
trip here was not over a 2-days’ one, and | don’t be eve ghe 
was a fertile one when she left your apiary, — h, if trueé 
not fair work. S. 

Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., Aug. 6, 1881. 


T replied, remonstrating against such assertions, 
which brought the following:— 


I did not say or think you intentionally sent me a non-fertile 
Holy-Land queen, but I do think such an accident might ha ypen 
occasionally, or some whom you employ might do such a thing 
knowingly, as you will admit. We are getting more honey 
from red clover this season than we did ge white. This 
makes the honey season here a success. Ss. . MORRISON. 

Oxford, Chester Co., Pa., Aug. 12, 1881. 


But, friend M., I donot admit that I have a hand 
who handles bees who would send out a queen, un- 
der any circumstances, before she had commenced 
tolay. We have always been in the habit of will- 
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MORRISON. 
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every one producing only drone eggs; but, please ‘a 
do not make our burden harder, by intimations that ie 
we are dishonest—any of us. AS soon as friend Doolit- 
tle advertised queens, Isent for one raised under the 
natural-swarming impulse; but, although she was a 
three-dollar queen, she had not laid an egg when ten 
days old. A few days more, and she was lost. Shall 
I say, or even think, that he sent me an unfertile for 
atested qucen? By no manner of means, for I know ; 
he did not. Would you do such a thing, friend M., or “ee 
would you even keep in your employ a boy or man oe 
who might do it? 
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WE have to-day, Aug. 29th, 4440 subscribers. 


NELLIS’ “O.K.”’ double washboard is tiptop for 
business, and my sister, Mrs. Gray, says she likes it 
because it isn’t so heavy to carry up and down stairs 
as her old one. 


AS we go to press, the additional complaints of 
Burch swell the amount to very nearly $2000, Here 
isasample of them. The writer is not one of our 
subscribers:— 

1 received a card from H. A. Burch & Co., of South 
Haven, Mich., telling me to send you the amount he 
owes me. He said youwould payit. I tirst sent him 
30 cents for a bee-feeder, and for bees and supplies, 
$164.30, and to pay express on bees, $25; making, in 
all, $189.60. I have been waiting for the money ever 
since last spring, for I lost my team in a few days 
after I sent them the money; and to make it worse 
for me, two weeks ago last Saturday my wheat-ricks 
caught fire and burned all up, and it leaves me with- 
out bread, or any wheat for seed, and the corn crop 
is almost a failure here, and the money that I sent 
Mr. Burch was all that I bad left metolive on. If 
you think these lines untrue, write to the postmaster 
at this place, and find out for yourself; so, please 
help me out at once, for I am in need of it very 
much. CHas. LEAVITT. 

Horace, Edgar Co., Ill., Aug. 26, 1881. 


OUR MEDINA COUNTY BEE-KEEPERS. 
NEIGHBOR DEAN has secured only about three or 
four hundred pounds from about 60 colonies, as 
nearly as I ean get at it. Neighbor Blakeslee about 
the same, or perhapsa little better. Neighbor Rice 
raised bees for me, instead of selling honey, and I 
believe we have paid him about $500. He had, as 
you may recollect, about 100 colonies in the spring, 
and will probably winter about as many more. 
Neighbor Clark has sold me about $200 worth of bees 
and queens, that [think he secured from about a 
dozen colonies. Neighbor Thompson has sold us 
new swarms, mostly blacks and hybrids, by the 
pound, to the amount of over $100, and I think he 
had only about 20 colonies in the spring, and has 
about the same number now. Neighbor Shane, 
whom I told you wintered about 170, with a loss not 
much exceeding 10 per cent, has the enormous crop 
of 5000 lbs., about 2000 Ibs. of which is comb honey, 
the remainder extracted. As he is offered a good 
price already, he has made a good scason’s work of it. 
It seems a little strange that one man should get 
sugh an immense crop of honey when his neighbors 
all around him call the season a poor one. Neigh- 
bor H. has sold queens only, to the amount of about 
$800. Although he had a less number to commence 
with than Mr. Shane, he will probably realize about 
as much clean cash, but possibly with a little more 
labor. It is not very bad business, friends, where 
attended to with industry and zeal. We have per- 
haps paid out about a thousand dollars for bees, and | 
may be as much more for queens. When the season 
is over, I will tell you how much I have received for | 
bees and queens. 


Contentions. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 





1881 } 
Sept. 16.—Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 

at Omaha, Friday night. 

Oct. 4.—Eastern Michigan ener et Association, | 

at Detroit, in Y. M.C. A. ll. 

Oct. 5.—South-Eastern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ As- | 

sociation, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Oct. 5, 6, 7. National Convention of the N. A. Bec- | 

Keepers’ Society, at Lexington, Ky. | 


Honey Golumn. 


CITY MARKETS. 


CHICAGO.--New honey is coming in freely, and the 
demand is good. Prices for lignt comb honey, in 1 
and 2 Ib. boxes, are quotable at 18@20c., and for lar- 
ger boxes, dark and old honey, anywhere from 10@ 
15e. Extracted honey is worth 7@8e. 

Breswar.—18@20¢ tor light, and 15@1%e for dark. 

Aug. 22, 1881. ALFRED H, NEWMAN. 


CLEVELAND.-—-Choice white honey in unglassed 1- 
Ib. sections is in excellent demand at 19@2vc; 2-lb. 
sections, 17@19c. Glassed sections would sell a few 
cents less perlb. Extracted honey is in light de- 
mand_wat I2c., but must be in 30 to 50 Ib. tin cans. 
Large pkgs. as bbls. are not in demand, 

Beeswax. —200 22¢e. 

Aug. 23, 1881. A. C. KENDEL. 
_ NEw York.—Keplying to your postal of the 20th 
inst., permit us to quote new erop comb honey as 
follows: Best white ciover or basswood, in 1-lb. see- 
tions, about 25¢c; do crated, 20@21c; the same in 2 Ib. 
sections, 18@20c.; Fair, 1 or 2 lb. sections, 16@l1'%c.: 
Buckwheat, 1 or 2 lb. sections, 18@14e. Large boxes, 
2c. per lb. less than above prices. We also make a 
discount on all bills of 10 crates, le. per Ib. from 
above prices. Best white extracted, in 15%-lb. kegs, 
W@lle.; Buckwhest, 8@9e. 

Beeswas is selling at 28 and 24%c. 

Aug. 22, 1881. H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CINCINNATI.—Demand for extracted honey is very 
good, Offerings fair. We pay on arrival from 7@ 
l0c. Comb honey brings on arrival M@lée., but | 
have bought a lot of 2000 Ibs. strictly choice, in 
frames 5'\;x6at1lic. This honey is raiged by friend 
King Cramer, without separators, and is very likely 
not excelled by any other lot of comb. honey in 
America. 

Aug. 22, 18-1. CAs, F. MUTH. 

DETROIT.—Not enough honey has yet changed 
hands to establish prices. Those who have it are 
hoping for good prices in view of a short crop caused 
by severity of Jast winter. Dealers are buying onlv 
when they see a cheap lot. One man has bought 2 
tons of good clover honey in 1-lb. sections for 15 cts. 
It is now retailing at 20 cts. A first-class article in 
smail lots would bring about 16 cts. 

Beeswax is worth trom 2@25c. 

Aug. 25, 1881. A. B. WEED. 


I have about 2000 Ibs. choice extracted honey, 
from red clover and basswood, and 900 Ibs. very 
choice in 1'4-lb. sections, to be sold to the highest 
bidder. O. H. TOWNSEND. 

Hubbardston, Mich. 


Wanted — Comb and Extracted honey: give lowest 
prices. J. A. BUCHANAN, 
Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Aug. 11, 1881. 


I want to buy a barrel of good well-ripened white- 
clover honey. For such honey I will pay 10 cts. per 
lb., delivered at my station (which is New Holland, 
Pa.) ; I. G. MARTIN. 

Reidenbach’s Store, Lan. Co., Pa., Aug. 21, 1881. 


Wanted, on commission, at once, almost any quan- 


' tity nice extracted honey. Can guarantee money in 
' 60 days after arrival. Good reference given. Will 
| insure 90c. or $1.00 per gallon. 


E. J. ATCALEY. 
1345 Elm St., Dallas, Tex., Aug. 12, 1881. 


I have about 100 gallons extracted honey for sale; 


| probably 1200 Ibs. of box. The extracted is white 


clover and basswood mixed. The box is clover, 
basswood, and buckwheat. J.P. HOLLOWAY. 
Monclova, O., Aug. 20, 1881. 


I have 3000 Ibs. of extracted honey, clover and 


| basswood, mostly clover, for which I will take 10!,c. 


per lb. in barrels holding from 325 to 50) Ibs., or 11 
cts. per Ib. in kegs holding from 112 to 120 Ibs.; bar- 
rels and kegs waxed, and thrown in. 

Shellsburg, Iowa, Aug. 12, 188]. ROBT. QUINN. 
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Hives, Patent ............ (498 | Se parators or Not. 
Honey from Corn........... 499 | State Fair............ 
Hurrah for York State!.....477 | Thermometers.......... 
Inserting Cells when Queen They Swarmed and ; 

is removed.. OL Swarmed... cad ries Cue 


Int. by Frames of Hate hing 
OL 


Unsealed Brood for New 
OI a hice dni ¥ axdach souk ¢ 





Jones’s Bee Islands ee REE Ra 2 
i ere -.... 502 | Ups and Downs in W is.. 
Locust Honey............503, 504 | 7 e ntilation, Upward. 
SEE e045 sha hes « mdoees 517 | Vankirk’s Record 
Machine to Pierce Top and Wintering.. 0.5.3.5. 


Bottom Bars.............. 479 | . 





Contentions. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 
TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 
1881 y 
Oct. 4.—Eastern Michigan es tn. Association, 
at Detroit, in Y. M. C. A. Hall 

Oct. 5.—South-Eastern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Oct. 5, 6, 7,—National Convention of the N. A. Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, at Lexington, Ky. 





Full particulars in regard to the deductions made on | 


the different railroad lines, cost of board in the city, 
cost of going to Mammoth Cave, etc., are given in the 
last number of the A. B. Jowrnal of date Sept. 28 
1881. 









Experience Tells. 


If you desire such supplies as we have used the 
present season in securing the largest yield of honey 
on record, send for our illustrated circular. We fur- 
nish the very best Smoker made for $1.50 by mail. 
Our new book, containing %%0 pages and 100 illustra- 
tions, gives our system of management, and is 
known to be boy most practical work published. 
Price by mail, $1.50. We furnish every thing used 
in advanced be e-keeping z. 

L. C. ROO’ I’ & BRO., Mohawk, N. Y. 


A Delborth 3-Horse Engine. 


Price $100, 10 per cent off ~~ = days. For particu- 
lars address . J. S. WOODBURN. 
Livermore, iisbicamaian vi Me Pa. 


“2 At Kansas City, Mo., 


I breed pure Italian bees for sale. I warrant my 
**Dollar’’ queens to be mated by pure yellow drones, 
and guarantee safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 


Tested Queens, . - - - - - $200 
* Dollar” - ° - = ee aac Ses 
Please address all letters plainly to 

6tfd E. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box 1131. 


C. OLW’S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 


17 | Stfd % OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOLY -LAND & CYPRIAN QUEENS! 


Raised in separate apiaries 5 miles apart. Untest- 
ed Queens of either race this month, $1.50. 
H. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, O. 


Comb - Foundation Machines. 


from one dollar to five. Comb = from 33 to 40 cts 
per pound. OHN FARIS. 


Chilhowie, Smyth Co., Va. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE! 


Sixty colonies, in 8 and 10-frame hives, Langstroth 
frame. Write for prices. I will sell cheap, for I in- 
tend to close out, THOs. W. DOUGHERTY, 

Mount Vernon, Posey Co., Ind. 


FINE COLONIES of Italian Bees, with 

tested queens, at $7.00 each. Tested 
queens, $2.00 each. A few colonies of good hybrids 
ery queens at $6.00. Address O. H. TOWNSEND, 


9tfd Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 
~ CAN furnish Bees by the colony and pound, 

; Send for special rates. H. NEWHAUS, 

9-10d Burlington, Racine Co., Wis. 


50 STOCKS OF ITALIAN OR HYBRID 


Bees for sale, either by the hive or pound, in any 
quantity to suit purchasers. Address, for particu- 
lurs, #-10d J.J. KISER, E. Des Moines, lowa. 








THE BEST KNIFE MADE 


ForFarmer sand Mechanics. 


Blade s extra thick, oil tempered, every 
one tested byfile. Exchanged free if 
soft or flawy. Price postpaid, 75c, or 
1- blade, .. e. Medium 2-blade, 
5Ce, I-blade, 25c. Tilust rated 
list tree. Butcher Knife, 
best, 6 in.. ie; Sticking 
Knife, 60c; Skinning 
Knife, 75c, postpaid. 
\ Please send for our 
free list. Address 
MAHER & GROSH, 
34 N. Monroe St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
eomwtaske of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


‘ $1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time 
out charge. After, 2c each arene we or ~— - 














Those whose names appear netear agree to ‘furnish 


Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you anotaer. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 

*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 

*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 

*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 1-12 

*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. jtfd 

*Chas. G. Dickinson, Sou’ Oxford, Chen. Co.N. * A. 16 

*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co.. O. tfd 

*W. H. Nesbit, Alpharetta, Milton Co., Ga. 

*H. Nicholas, Etters, York Co., Penn. : 

*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 5-10 

*C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 6-11 

*T. W. Dougherty, Mt. Vernon, Posey Co., Ind. 7-12 

C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., SA 
i 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

ae Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. _ 
S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. ltfd 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 


21 


itt 
1-12 
ittd 





~ Foundation | Manufacturers. | 


Who agree to make such foundation, and at the 
prices given, as described in our circular. 


A. I. Root, rarer Ohio. 


Bees by the Pound. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
ag by the lb., and at the prices given in our circu- 
ar. 


I. L. Scofield, Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. Y. 
8S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 

W.R. Whitman, New Market, Madison Co., Ala. 

. ‘has. Saat, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 

>» D. Wright, Baxter Springs, Cherokee Co., Kans. 
B. Harrington, Medina, Medina Co., O. 

o Martz, Moonshine, Clark Co., lis. 

8. 


Gates, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 
Canthen, Pleasant Hil Lancaster Co., 8. C. 
G. Taylor, Austin, Travis Co., Texas. 
T. P. Andrews, Farina, Fa;. Co., Til. 
Allan D. Laughlin, Courtland, Law. Co., Ala. 
> J. Atchley, Lancaster, Dallas Co., Texas. 

D. MeKenzie, Carrollton P. O., N. Os La. 

H. L. Griffith, Sumner, Law. Co. -, Til. 
J. H. Martin, "Hartford, Wash. Co., N, Y. 
W. A. Pirtle, Cabot, Lonoke Co., Ark. 
E. T. Fianagan, Belleville, St. Clair Co., Til. 

‘i 2% Mayo, Stafford, Fort Bend Co., Texas. 

. Hart, Union Point, Greene Cou. Ga. 
hase, Earlville, Madison Co., N. 
. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Fred. Co, Md. 

. Ellison, Statesburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 


Hi. 
Ww. 
G. 
Ww. 
J. 


W. 


| 


) more than pleased with it. 





Rh. A. Paschal, Geneva, Talbot Co., Ga. 

A. Osbun, Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis. 

H. D. Heath, Sherman, Grayson Co., Texas. 

N. B. McKee, careof D. & D. Inst., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. B. R. Sherrick, Mt. Zion, Macon Co., Hl. 

Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 
J.C. & D. H. Tweedy, Smithfield, Jeff. Co., O. 


“KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The Waterbury watch is a w onder for the money. 
A. R. Rovuton. 
Magdalena. Merriwether Co., Ga., Sept. 11, 1881. 











The smoker came yall ri right. It came in good time, 
and it beats all the smokers. H. F. PItMAN. 
Williams, Lawrence Co., Ind., Sept. 6, 1881. 


I received the 15c plane, and waecomplete ly satis- 
fied with it. It cuts like a razor, and is very durable. 
Eminence, Henry Co., Ky. LEwIs T. DRANE. 


It has paid me to adv ertise in GLEANINGS, and I 
have tried to give satisfaction, as 1 said | would. and 
I think I have done it. H. NICHOLAS. 

Etters, York Co., Pa., Sept. 5, 1881. 


Both numbers of GLEANLINGS are at hand, clean 
and nice. They read so natural! Send it along the 
coming year. ALLEN COATES. 

Centreville, Crawford Co., Pa., July 13, 1881. 


The Waterbury watch purchased of you sometime 
since has now been running about two months, and 
gives entire satisfaction as a timepiece. 

ALFRED ISAACS. 

Tarkington Prairie, Tex., Sept. 2 2, 1881. 

The watch was a little slow. After setting the 
regulator about the sixteenth part of an inch for- 
ward it kept as good time as any timepiece I ever 
saw, of any price or quality. ALFRED ISAACS. 

Tarkington Prairie, Liberty Co., Tex., Aug. 12, ’81. 


I. know where to send when wanting things in a 
hurry. It took orfly 3's days to send from Michigan 
to Ohio and back and get a queen, and have her ac- 
cepted. . D. H1apon. 

Jackson, Mich., Sept. 13, 1881. 


Isend you my Waterbury watch, which has kept 
time nicely for a year past. I injured it by the worst 
kind of carelessness, or it would be running now. 

W.D. LOVELAND. 

Lawrence, Mich., July 20 1881. . 

I received your queen on the 2ist of July, and I 
followed your directions out. I put the queen into 
my gum, and the tenth day I went to see how she 
was doing. and I raised one of my racks and it was 
full of sealed brood P. BELLAH. 

Rouge, Texas, Aug. 10, 1881. 

I received the 3 dozen pencils, ‘at 10e a dozen, and 
they are just splendid for the money. I would have 
to pay 5c for one at our country store. I shall send 
to you for all of the little things hereafter. Here is 
the 8¢ to pay postage on them. Wo. H. PoE. 

New Berlin, Tex, Sept. 3, 1881. 


The knife sent me came to hand all right. I am 
I have found it the best 
of metal. I was surprised to find it only 35 cts. I 
have compared it with knives of the same grade 
here, and could not buy them for less than 75 cts. 
a, Ga., Sept. 4, 1881. A. 8. SMITH. 


My little Emilie received her toy piano all right, 
and is very much pleased with it, and sends thanks 
for the nice book 7 sent. Walter (my son) also re- 
ceived his saw and plane, andis delighted with them. 

). C. MOSELEY. 
Oyster Creek Station, Brazoria Co., , Tex., Sept., 81. 


The extractor came to hand ali O. K. It is a beau- 
ty, and I think the price is low; and the knife, why ! 
I just think it is too nice to soil up with honey and 
wax; but I guess I’ll have to use it. Much obliged 
for your promptness in filling all my little orders. 
You have my best wishes for future success. 


. H. FERGUSON. 
Bloomdale, Ohio, Sept. 11, 1881. 
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THE TEN-CENT SPECTACLES. 


The apecn you mailed me May 2d, came safely to 
hand. Lam much pleased with them. Itis areal 
pleasure to do business with such a man. 
MARTIN J. BROWN. 
Hemphill, Sabine Co., Texas, May 16, 1881. 








I was much surprised, on going to the postoftice, to 
findthe ABC. Lam delighted with it, and am un- 
der great obligations to you. Since receiving it I 
have neglected David Copperfield and every thing 
else. I think I have the bee fever badly. 

JAMES ROBERTS. 

Cobourg, Ont., Can., Sept. 22, 1881. 


Please discontinue my advertisement in October 
GLEANINGS. Not because it is not a good advertis- 
ing medium, but because it is teo good. I want to 
keep afew queens for my own use, you know. I 
have had to sell too close several times, trying to fill 
orders promptly. Success to good old GLEANINGS. 

J. P. MOORE, 

Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky., Sept. 8, 1881. 

You have credited me with eighty cents on loss of 
bees; now, you just cancel the credit, and then it 
will be all right. ‘The bees were dead, came as stated, 
but Leven then got more bees than I expected. as 
you sent me more fer the money than I looked for. 

S.C. LYBARGER. 

Ganges, O., August 25, 1881. 

{May God bless you for your kindness, friend L.; T 
am sure itdoes me much good to get such a message. | 





The tested queen ordered from you in June was 
received and placed in a queenless swarm on the 
2ist of June. To-day I have a superior colony of 
Italians. Six frames of the golden-striped workers. 
They are quiet, and I can handle them with so much 
satisfaction. I have 4 other colonies, all gtrong 
blacks, and cross as bees usually are, and I must 
give them Italian queens too. H. A. EASTMAN. 

Ashtabula, O., Sept. 14, 1881. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN WATCH-POCKETS. 


The last watch came, and is doing finely; the in- 
structions are an improvement. Let me suggest 
that every one have a button-hole ora slit put into 
the bottom of the watch-pocket to let out the dust. 


I. B. RUMFORD. 

Bakersfield, Cal., Aug. 18, 1881. 

{An excellent suggestion, friend R.; but it would 
never do to put money into such a pocket, or it 
would lose out even faster than it does now. For 
that matter, nothing should ever be carried in the 
sume pocket with the watch, any way. 





DOLLAR QUEENS ALL PURE. 


The fine queens you sent me came all right, and I 
introduced them all without any trouble; two of 
them were very nice yellow ones; the other three 
are very dark; their brood is just hatching now, 
and I think they are all pure. E. A. EMMONS. 

Tampico, lll., Aug. 24, 1881. 

[We find, by referring to our books, that the above 
were all purchased of our friend E. T. Flanagan. I 
am very glad to give this report, for friend F. has 
re vs bad luck, and this may encourage him a 

ittle. 

Bees have done so poorly for the past three years 
I feel too poor to afford a journal. 1 know you have 
kindly offered to share my loss in the mails, but if 
you should try to share everybody’s losses, you 
would soon be lost financially yourself. I wintered 
on summer stands the past winter, 90 colonies out of 
%. Now have 150 in good condition for winter. 


M. T. ROWE. 
Grain Valley, Mo., Sept 12, 1881. 


[Many thanks for your kind words about the losses, 
friend R.; but I do not think that my friends will let 
me bear all the losses, even if I wanted to. It don’t 
seem to me a man is so very poor, with 150 good col- 
onies. Aren't you borrowing trouble a little?] 


I have worked the bees for honey this season, and 
not for increase, and must say there’s money in it. 
Thanks to knowledge gained from A BC and GLEAN- 
tNGs. I would not be without them. They should 
be in the hands of every intelligent man and woman 
who loves bees. I have lent the book to several 
men who own bees, and they give it the biggest kind 





of praise. They say itis allright. The honey sea- 

son has been extra good in this section, with but 

few bees to gather. I tell you, it looked lonesome 

without them this season. Acres of white clover, 

and fields of buckwheat honey wasting, and no bees 

to gather it. W.C. BuItcH. 
Jordan, Ont., Can., Sept. 4, 1881. 


BEES AND BEE-STINGS FOR “SICK FOLKS,” AGAIN, 


I have had a hard time in the bee business this 
summer, but it seems as if it is formy good, after all. 
I have bad poor health for six years past, and 
thought that I would go into the bee business for a 
living; but since I have had all the honey that I 
could eat, and allthe stings that I could stand, my 
health has improved wonderfully; so much so that I 
have done the most work in the shortest time this 
summer that 1 ever did in my life; and I can say to 
you, that you will please accept my greatest thanks 
tor the kind advice you gave me last winter. I now 
have 22 colonies. I hived 4swarms this afteraoon in 
one hive, which made one pretty good colony. I 
have had 7 buckwheat swarins. Bees are suffering 
now for want of attention, but I can’t leave the 
shop, as I have so much work to do. They are fill- 
ing the porticos in front of the hives with nice white 
comb, but I have no time totake the surplus honey 
now. I have taken 59 Simplicity section boxes from 
my chaff hive, and there are 72 in it now ready to 
come off as soon as I get the crate, which J am going 
to set right down on top of the brood frames. [ 
think in two years more I shall give up every thing 
else and attend to my beesif I have good luck with 
them. I have not lost a swarm this season. 

» Tim CALVER. 

Union Mills, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1881. 

The imported queen came the next day after being 
shipped. She was in fine shape, and [ introduced 
her the next day, only requiring from morning un- 
til night to preform the job. [willsend you a photo., 
and I presume I will get a scolding when I tell you 
that Iam a bachelor, almost 30 years old: but I trust 
that you will have a little mercy on us old “*baches,”’ 
for you know that the women are almost all afraid 
of bees. We are trying to find one that isn’t. If I 
find one I will send you her picture too, #0 you can 
see how we compare. _ JESSE C, THOMPSON. 

Pierpont, Ashtabula Co., O., Aug. 17, 1881. 


{Friend T., I am very much obliged for the picture; 
but allow me to observe that the other sex are not 
all afraid of bees. Still, if such were the case I 
should hardly feel like advising them all to learn 
to handle bees just because they might stand a bet- 
ter chance of getting married. Both boys and girls 
should get acquainted, not only with bees, but with 
cattle and horses as well, that they may be useful in 
any emergency; and then when they become useful 
members of society, there is always some one of 
the opposite sex who will need their help. I have 
sometimes been tempted to say, that the reason 
some people can never find any thing tq do, is be- 
cause they were good for nothing; but if can’t be 
that that rule would account for your not being a 
married man, can it, friend T.? Is it because the 
other sex are afraid of bees, or that you are afraid 
of the other sex?] 


THOU SHALL NOT TAKE THE NAME OF THE LORD 
IN VAIN; FOR THE LORD WILL NOT HOLD HIM 
GUILTLESS THAT TAKETH HIS NAME IN VAIN.—EXO- 
DUS 20:4, 

Every single time I have sent to you for things 
you have sent them promptly, and often some little 
thing as a present; then how very unkind of me, in 
sending the order, to write the weather was “ hotter 
than ——.”” Friend Root. I am one of the worst men 
to swear in the United States, having never heard 
but one man as bad to swear. It was 106° in the 
shade when I wrote, and what I wrote was nothing 
to what I thought; so here are many thanks for 
your kind reproof, anda promise not to write to any 
person such language again. No change until last 
night, — a good rain. ROBERT REYNOLDS. 

Utica, Lasalle, Co., Ill., Sept. 8, 1881. 

[You see, I wrote a remonstance to friend R. for 
his profanity in a letter; but as you will observe, it 
did not make him angry either. Now, friend (or 
friends if you choose), profane swearing is an awful 
thing; it isa sin against God that can not be over- 
looked unless repented of; and, if Iam right, it is 
one that seldom goes unpunished in this world. I am 
very glad you have promised to put no more such 
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words on paper; and, in fact, friend R., I thank God 
for that. But can you not take one step more, and 
say that no one shail ever again hear you utter such 
words? Somehow I seem to feel that you will take 
this step, and the next one after that will be to re- 
solve, with God’s help, you will not even tolerate 
such thoughts. Thoughts are the source m which 
actions spring; and if you keep it all in, after a lit- 
tie while the thoughts will not keep coming in. Are 
vou not thankful for that little rain you speak of? 
Folks who complain when things don’t come, cer- 
tainly ought to give thanks when they do come. 
When going to Columbus a few days ago, & man was 
swearing most bitterly because the train was behind 
and failed to connect as he wished it to. J] thought 
he was complaining prematurely, and pretty soon a 
friend spoke and told him his train had not gone, 
after all, for there it was right before his eyes, wait- 
ing for him to get aboard. I watched him to see the 
change come over him, and to see if his face would 
not soften down into at least a smile of thanks. Do 
you think it did? Iam sorry and sad to say that he 
received the good news with only another string of 
curses against God and the railroad men. Now, 
boys, seriously, what do you think of such an atti- 
tude of heart? What ean God do with such awful 
a ae Where does such a man really deserve 
to go? 








RECENT ADDITIONS, CHANGES, AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS, IN OUR COUNTER STORE, 


A NEw circular of our Counter Store goods only,is 
ready to mail on application. 


Our Counter Store was again taken over to our 
fair grounds, and nearly $300.00 worth of goods were 
sold from it in the two days. 


WE have succeeded in getting Mason's 1-qt. fruit | 


cans on our 10c Counter. We can ship them from 
the factory for $13.50 per gross. Pint jars, $13.00 

To go with our Waterbury watches, we have a 
little nickel alarm clock, called the Fairy Queen. 
The Fairy Queen is not only alittle beauty. but it is 
agem of atimepiece. Price $2.00, or $2.25 if sent by 
mail. Like the watches, the little clocks are care- 
fully regulated by us before they are sent out. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN OUR COE’S PATTERN 
WRENCHES. 

Our Coe’s pattern wrenches are now all made of 
wrought instead of malleable iron, as heretofore, and 
are a most beautiful strong wrench. Three sizes, 
25, 50, and 75c. 


WE have just succeeded in making a beautiful 
confectionery of maple sugar. Somebody has said 
that the craving for candy among children is right 
and proper, for it is nature’s demand for the sugar 
they need. Well, if it is all pure maple sugar, and 
nothing else, we are sure it is wholesome. It is per- 
fectly dry to the touch, yet dissolves easily in the 
mouth, like cream candy. Price 20c per lb. We 
have it in little gauze bags on the five-cent counter. 


BESIDES the Waterbury watches in nickel-plated 
cases, we now have them in cases made of celluloid. 


They are put up in three colors— pure black and | 


pure white, and in a mottled celluloid, called mala- 
chite, from its resemblance to that stone. The pric- 
es in the celluloid cases are just one-half more than 
the ordinary nickel cases. We are now selling our 
seventh gross of Waterbury watches. Considerable 
improvements have been made in them of late, and 
the factory now have a system of repairing all watch- 
es at a uniform price of 59 cents each, no matter if 
you should drop your watch and step on it. 


THE FIVE AND TEN CENT HONEY-PAILS. 


I AM sorry to say, that those pretty little covered 
tin pails we have been selling so many of have ad- 
vanced in price, so that we will hereafter have to 
charge $4.25 ard $8.00 per hundred for the 1% pint 
and 2-quart resnectively. Even at the present prices 
it seems a wonder how they can be made for any 
such money. Within a year we have purchased 35 
gross — or something like 5000 of them. Do you 
wonder that manufacturers give us low prices? In 
selling your honey, almost anybody will give 5 and 
10c for the pretty little pails; and at these prices 
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you make a safe little profit. Where bee-men have 
a stock on hand, they can generally retail a good 
many to the neighbors, in the course of a year. We 
can send you samples by mail, if you wish to see 
them: but where ordered in lots, they must go by 
freight. Where you are so far off that freights eat 
1 aw margin, you willhave to add freight to the 
prices. 





— Honey Column. 


Under this head wili be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commissjon. If near home, where 
oe can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 

evelop your home market. For 26 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 














CITY MARKETS. 


CaIcaGco.—Honey.—The honey market is brisk, 
and the prices steady. I have just bought 20,000 Ibs. 
extracted at the prices quoted. Light comb, in 1 
and 2 lb. boxes, 18@20c; in larger boxes, 2c less. Ex- 
tracted, 8@9c. 

Beeswax, 18@%le. ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

972 West Madison St., Chicago, Sept. 22, 1881. 

CLEVELAND.—Honey.—We quote a slight improve” 
ment in comb honey. One-pound sections are ready 
sale at 2le for white, and 2 lbs. 1%@20c. Extracted 
continues dull at l0@12e. 
Beeswaxr.—20@.22. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1881. 





A.C, KENDEL. 


Detroit.—Honey.— The honey market is not very 
firm. owing to the difference of opinion between 
buyers and sellers. The former are reluctant to pay 
more than they have done in other years, and the 
latter believe that prices will be high before spring, 
and wish to get the benefit. A good article in salabie 
shape brings readily from 17@18 cents 

Beeswax.— 20@25 cents. 

Detroit, Sept. 24, 1881. A. B. WEED. 


CINCINNATI.— Honey.—There is a good demand for 
extracted honey, which brings readily 7@10c on ar- 
rival. Arrivals of and demand for comb honey is 
rather indifferent. It brings 14@1ic on arrival. 

Beeswarxr.— 20@22 cents. CHaAs. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 23, 1881. 


NEW YorK.—Honey.— In reply to your postal of 
the 20 inst., permit us to quote honey as follows: — 
Best white. in 1 and 2-lb. sections, 18@20; fair white, 
inl and 2 lb. sections, 15@17; mixed and dark, in | 
and 2-lb. sections, 2@14. Large boxes. 2c per Ib. less 
than above prices. Best white, or linden extracted, 
10@11; dark extracted, 7@S8. 

Beeswar.— 23@25e. from prime to yellow. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 

New York, Sept. 23, 1881. 

1(<0 Ibs. of honey, in 1-lb section boxes, for sale by 

J. LUTHER BOWERS, Berryville, Va. 


We want one or two barrels of choice white-clover 
honey. State price delivered here. 

B. SALISBURY & Co. 

Battle Creek, Mich., Sept., 1881. 

I have for sale two barrels of linn honey, 400 Ibs. 
each. Will take 9c per lb. delivered on board cars 
here. Honey is extra good. 

J.B. MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. 


I would like to buy one barrel of good extracted 
honey, at the rate of ten cents a pound; and, if suit- 
ed, will take several barrels more. Any person hav- 
ing such, please address CHARLES LEYNIS. 

Morganville, Monmouth Co., N. J. 

I have about 6000 lbs. of extracted honey. put up 
in kegs holding from 50 to 120 or 130 Ibs. Will sell 
the white at 10c, and the dark at 8c per Ib., delivered 
on board cars at Durand, kegs thrown in. 


C. H. STORDOCK. 
Durand, IIl., Sept. 20, 1881. 








